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Luc^ in h is own pec 
by some psychological freak in- 
fected almost all our journalism, 
including other magazines, and 
much of our radio prattle. Where- 
as 25 years ago newspaper re- 
porters and rewrite hands took 
pride in the composition of pear- 
shaped periods and flights of 
imagery about fires and fu- 
nerals. the new mode is just as 
’ resolutely harsh. 

In fact, in those days, when 
Mencken and Nathan were shoot- 
ing spitballs at dignity itself, 
most rewrite men secretly read 
Mercury and Mencken's original 
cliches, a little more artful than 
Nathan's, could be combed out 
of everything to the left of the 
goiters and electric belts. 

Nothin# as horrible as Drew 
Pearson’s jerked -Englished para- 
phrase of Timestyle would have 
got past any copy desk and the 
depth of the decline may be 
guaged by the fact that this 
phenomenon may claim, with 
what truth I do not presume to 
know, that his merchandise ap- 
pears in several hundred Ameri- 
can dailies 

The name of Percy Hammond 
will mean nothing even to many 
Americans who were reading pa- 
pers in the ’twenties and the 
'teens. For some reason he 
limited himself to the stage and 
actors and pretty much to im- 
promptus such as reviews done 
in a feverish hurry. His Sunday 
specials were longer and finer 
wrought but his daily standard 
was a high degree of beauty. 
Percy also, like Mencken, used 
what he himself called out-of- 
town words, but always with! 
marvelous grace and there was 
hardly a time that any other 
word would have quite sufficed. 

I chanced to call on him at 
the Algonquin with the Grant- 
land Rices one evening not long 
after' he was left desolate by the 
death of his wife. He was sop- 
ping w T et and there was a whole 
bowl of cigarette butts on the 
bed table. His son. John, was 
staring out the wi ndow, h elp- 
1 P.SS for P e rcy was adtOMIlJ tttlll 
with life. - 




He plainly had pneumon ia 
ixiVd " Wt ira I made some »iupid 
remark about his getting well 
and writing more beautiful copy 

| he said, 4 T don’t want to get 
*nd T don’t want to write, 

another word.” They put him in 
a hospital and he died in a cou- 
ple of days. I heard he wrote 
hard, which Is true of most suc- 
cessful hands altho Broun just 
played the typewriter like a pr<> 
fcssor in & nonky*tonk find out 
came* limpid literature, much of 

it good satire and whimsy. 

No speech of Churchill s ever 

will be mistaken for any of 

Roosevelt’s factory-made banali- 
ties because Churchill takes 
pride in his skill and kept him- 
self inimitable. His voice and 
diction enforced his language, 
eve iv tho he does suffer from a 
mushy imperfection of speech, 
|but he has had no rival in otr 
llday. But leave us never forgftt 
Shot h*» sent the Black and Taj" 

f t t«A ¥ ■ ■ f 

o Ireland. I 

[Copyright. i§S*. Kmr Feature# • 
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While in M onterey, Cal ifornia, last week, I visite 
ho is ths^^B|^HHH^Hi — Dei Monte Properties and 
mous inventor. 

recounted that he had had a visit the previous evening with U~j C 
Mr. Winthrop Wd-drich, United States Ambassador to England, who has been visiting 
friends and^re lati ve s here' in California . 

The observations of Aldrich have probably come to the Bureau’s attention 
from other sources, but for whatever worth or interest it may have, Aldrich is 
reported to have . inf ormed some of his close friends in strictest confidence that 
the recent illness of Prime Minister Churchill was a most serious and harrowing 
one,. The illness was in the nature of a stroke that temporarily paralyzed one of 
the Prime Minister’s arms and made it difficult for him to speak. However, Aldrich 
has advised that he has made an almost miraculous recovery. At the time it was 
| thought the Prime Minister would have to resign, but it is now Aldrich’s belief 
that the Prime Minister has recovered so completely, he will neither resign nor 

put 
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anything to say about it, would prefer to "die in harness.” 
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The Prime Minister’s health, according to Mr. Aldrich, was of very 
special concern also because of t)*% fact that the heir to the leadership of the 
Conservative Party, Mr. Anthony^den, was also then very seriously ill. Mr. 
Aldrich told his friends ttat Mr. EDEN has also made a very astounding recovery 
and is regaining good health rapidly. Aldrich pointed out that the seriousness 
of the illness of both of these men had to be kept' as closely guarded a secret as 
possible in the British Isles, in order that the Laborites would not attempt to 
overturn the present government, which has a slim voting majority. / 

Mr. Aldrich is also supposed to have told his audience that England has 
made very substantial progress- under the leadership of the Conservatives, and is 
in a much strengthened financial position over its position a year or two ago. 
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Director, FBI, from SAC, San Francisco 
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Aldrich is also supposed to have been very optimistic about the economic 
outlook for the immediate future of this country. On the international outlook. 


Aldrich is reported to have advised his listeners that there was less chance of 
war with Russia today than there has been in the recent past, and that Russia was 
completely afraid of the might of this country. 


Yours sincerely, 



WILLIAM M. WHELAN 
Special Agent in Charge 
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Is Accepted 
By Queen 

Sir Winston Plans 

* Sicilian Vacation; 

. British Election , 
Likely on May 26 

By Frazer Wighton 

s 

Reuters 

1 LONDON, April 5. — Sir 
Wi nston - Ch urchill tonight 
resigned as Prime Min- 

i « H A t l ^ rti A 111 nTkMttAM/^ Ail 

«i iciuciam duiicuuci 

to Ills 80 years. 

The elderly statesman, in 
:a polka-dot bow tie, old-fash- 
Jioned frock coat and zip-fast* 
jened shoes stood before 28- 
'year-old Queen Elizabeth II 
in a room at Buckingham 
Palace and asked to be re- 
lieved of his burdensome 
office. 


Moist-eyed crowds 
shouted “good old Winnie” 
the British Broadcasting Ct 
poralion broke into a children 
hour program for a special ■ 
nouncer^ ent of Churchill’s 
Uremen 
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j But there were n b news- 

'p Spy lb UT' blaze banner - Jinds 1 
’about the man who has prob- 
ably made more headlines for 
them than any other in this 
century. A strike of 600 main- 
tenance workers has hushed 
London’s presses for the last 
12 days. 

The young sovereign, under 
whose great-great-grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, Churchill be- 
gan his 55 year career of public 
service as a cavalry officer, 
sadly accepted his resignation 
in a 40-minute audience. 

Churchill officially recom- 
mended that she appoint For- 
eign Secretary Sir Anthony 
Eden as his successor. She is 
expected to summon the 57- 
year-old Eden to the palace 
Wednesday and ask him to 
serve as her new Prime Min- 
ister. 
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eral election soon to secure 
national approval of his succes- 
sion. Forecasts now claim the 
election will be May' 26. 

A one-sentence palace an- 
nouncement told the- resigna- 
tion story. It said: “the Right 
Honorable Sir Winston Church- 
ill had an audience of the 
Queen this evening and ten- 
dered his resignation as Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury, which Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to ac- 
cept.” 

As the reports spread, crowds 
turned toward 10 Downing 
Street, home of English Prime 
rHUfi PHILL- Pg. 17, COL 1 
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Eyes Misty With Tears, 
Churchill Bows Out at 80 

r * 

m A 

CHURCHILL Fr.Pg.l I pressed about him to bid him j his personal plans marring 


Ministers since 1735, and to* 
ward Buckingham Palace. 

_ Churchill appeared at the 
door of Number 10 at 4:23 p. m. 
He stood beaming, . cigar in 
hand, and, doffed his top hat to 
the crowds before stepping into 
his limousine for the short. ride 
to the palace. He carried Jus 
favorite gold-topped cane. 

, He was leaning back and still 
smoking his cigar when his car 
'drove past saluting sentries in- 
to the palace courtyard. An 
equerry conducted him immedi- 
ately to the Queen’s apart* 
ments. 

The late afternoon sun shone 
hi through I he tall windows as 
he ■ bent his bulky figure and 
kissed her hand. Then, in 
rounded sentences, he spoke of 
his age and his desire that the 
leadership of the government 
should pass to a younger man. 

Just as formally, though she 
well knew the answer in ad- 
vance, Elizabeth asked Church- 
ill to recommend a successor 
and he named Eden. , 

The momentous occasion — 
from his departure to his re- 
turn to Downing Street — took 
only an hour. 

IThe United Press reported 
Churchill returned to No. 10 
Downing street and stood, old 
♦od-jnute, with tears brim- 
ming iifhis eyes as he received 
the cheers of a throng which 


farewell.] 

In theory the Queen then 
pondered the advice Churchill 
gave her about his successor. 

Stays in Parliament 

Officials made it clear tonight 
Churchill intends to continue 
as a member of Parliament, 
representing his constituency 
of Woodford, near London. 
They discouraged the sugges- 
tion he might accept some non- 
departmental post in Eden's 
new government. - 

On *bi$ return from the 
Palace tonight, Churchill met 
all his senior ministers in the 
cabinet room of 10 Downing 
Street to say goodby. He will 
send a personal letter of fare- 
well to the junior members of 
his government. 

He will go to Chartwell, his 
country home in Kent, Wednes- 
day evening staying there until 
he leaves for a vacation in 
Sicily next Tuesday. . . 

Churchill has been Prime 
Minister for a total of eight 
years, seven months and 25 
days — including five years as 
the nation’s leader in World 
War II. 

Friends say Churchill felt] 
capable of carrying on the ad- 
ministration of government for 
‘some time to come. But. he 
agreed to retire, they said, so 


their chances of victory. 

[Even before Churchill re- 
signed, the New York Daily 
News Service reported, the 
Laborites began needling the 


Conservatives in 


A vm a n r 
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“Can we be told,” asked Labor- j 
ite M. P. Emrys, “if the govern- j 
meni is going to be allowed to 
bury Caesar in the House of 
Lords, or is he going to be al- ; 
ilowetC to come back here to 
worry Anthony?” 

[This was reference to specu- 
lation that Churchill might be 
named to the House of Lords. 
Actually, he has declined the 
peerage,] 

It was understood Churchill 
also was persuaded by his wife, 
doctors and close friends to 
cast off his burdens. If his body 
is physically tired, his mind at 
least is still spry — as he has 
shown by quick-witted replies 
in recent parliamentary de* . 

bates. ' 

The statesman leaves office 
with his greatest ambition un- 
fulfilled — to meet Russia’s lead- 
ers in a bid to bring permanent 
peace to the world. Political 
quarters predict that from be- 
hind the scenes he will still go 
on working on this dream — 
even though he would no long-H 


the election without uncertain- 
ty about his futiire health or 


the Conservatives could fight!?* ^Present Britai n at 


level conference. 


Churchill’s resignation • auto- 
maSTggnr involved frrrncf-ffis 
government. When his succes- 
sor announces the new admin- 
istration, it is probable that 
most of the ministers who 
served Churchill will retain 
their posts. 

Choice of Foreign Secretary 

One decision before Eden Is 
the choice of a successor as For- 
eign Secretary. Harold Mac- 
Millan, 61, until now Defense 
Minister, is favored. Another 
possibility is Selwyn Lloyd, 50, 
Supply Minister and an Eden 
protege, who was formerly 
Eden's deputy at the Foreign 
Office. 

Wri .TnattAr tvhn chnspn. 

j- % u’ * m ■» wm -W — ■ « * m • v m w v ’V . ■ j 

there will be little change in 
British foreign policy as 
mapped out by Eden during his 
last 3 Vz years in office. 

In the last year Eden has 
been credited with numerous 
successes in the international 
arena- It was partly due to his 
negotiating skill that war ended 
in Indochina. He settled the 
bitter feud between Britain 
and Egypt over the British 
army bases In the Suez; canal. 

After France had rejected 
the European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty, he found a ' new 
way through the Paris and 
London agreements to bring a 
rearmed Germany into Western 
defense. 

A crowd of 1000, mainly 
homeward-bound office work- 
ers, swirled around No. 10 
Downing Street this evening — 
and burst into a roar of cheer- 
ing when the retiring Prime 
Minister emerged for a pri- 
e visit 

ozens of burly policeme 



to hold back the crow 
wlich surged forward to gre 
Churchill and slowed his bla 
limousine to a crawl. The spec- 
tators were still there when 
Churchill, dressed in the 
^ame costume he wore to the 
palace, returned an hour later. 
They sang and cheered as he 
gave the famous V-sign and 


CiiSDitru 


tit; 

i-vtr wiiiit otjiujic mi- 


til he reappeared later at an 
opened window and gave the 
sign 11 times. 

By then, Churchill had 
changed from formal attire and 
was wearing one of the one- 
piece “siren suits” he became 
fond of during World War II. 

; Late tonight, a crow-i of 200 
'still waited outside lis 'resi- 
dence singing “For He’ $ a Jolly 
Xlpod Fellow” and cal HwgHwpe - 
[fully “Come on, .Winnie.” 
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(CHURCHILL) 

LONDON— SIR WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, WHO FOUGHT AND DEFEATED EVERY 

fc 

ENEMY SAVE THE UNYIELDING TOLL OF TIME, PRESENTED HIS RESIGNATION AS 
PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN TO THE QUEEN TODAY. 

fc 

HIS SUCCESSOR AS PRIME MINISTER WILL BE SIR ANTHONY EDEN. 
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THESE FACTS WERE LEARNED UNOFFICIALLY, TWO HOURS BEFORE A 6:30 P.M. 
(1:30 P.M. EST) FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT FROM NO. 10 DOWNING STREET MAKES IT 
OFFICIAL THAT CHURCHILL HAS QUIT. 

THE MAGNIFICENT OLD MAN, WEIGHTED BY THE 80 YEARS OF A LIFE THAT 
HELPED MOULD AN EMPIRE AND FASHION THE SHAPE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 
DROVE ALONE ON HIS LAST OFFICIAL TRIP TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

FOR CHURCHILL IT WAS THE WINTER OF A LIFETIME OF ACHIEVEMENT SELDOM 
MATCHED. AND EXCEEDED BY FEW. 

BUT TIME AND AGE CAME TOGETHER AT A:30 P.M. (11:30 A.M. EST) ON THIS 
WARM AND TRANQUIL DAY IN SPRING TO BRING HIS STEWARDSHIP TO AN END. 
i HE QUIT QUIETLY AND WITH SADNESS AT THE END OF A FINAL 2k HOURS AS 
PRIME MINISTER THAT WERE FILLED WITH DEEP EMOTION AND RICH AFFECTION. 
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ADD CHURCHLL, LONDON 

j SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE GRAND OLD MAN OF Empire. OFFICIALLY 

RESIGNED AS PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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RESIGNATION TO THE 


SAVE THE RELENT- 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


<ADD CHURCHILL LONDON 

QUEEN^ RS GLISTENED IN hi S EYES AS HE PRESENTED HIS 

SIR ANTHONY EDEN WILL BE HI Cl QlirrrccnD 

'i ^ • ^HO BATTLED AND DEFEATED EVERY FNFMV 

LESS PASSAGE OF TIME. PRESENTED HT 2 rfct pm air S E tX 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. S lLU HIS RESIGNATION TO 

STA&I NG S Br)1Hn^ AND 1 TEARS ** P 

PAUCE ™ E ANN0UNCE 

|QUEE™TOIS G £VENIN^^ REefrSIi ; T L ^ A P AN AUDI ^NCE OF THE 

lEIRST LORD OF THE TREASURYWHICH H HrR R Mf I tr2JJ I SA e . A lr. PRIME MINISTER AND 
JTO ACCEPT." WHICH HER MAJESTY WAS GRACIOUSLY PREPARED 
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The Trustees of Colonial Williamsburg take 
pleasure in sending you the Proceedings of the 
Presentation of the Williarwbufg' Award to 


fh „ U* T J r».\. Ti _ a 

t/tc .m. nvn . oit wins ion 



at 


Drapers' Hally London y December 7, 1955, 
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July 24, 1957 
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Thank you so much for sending me n 
copy ol the Proceedings of the Presentation of the 
Williamsburg Award to Sir Winston 8. Churchill in 
a, London on December 7, 1955* This is truly an out- 
y* standing resume of what must indeed have been a 
^ memorable event, and I am most grateful for your 

.. generous consideration. 

.*/ 

i With kind personal regards. 



MAJLtU 5 



COMM - FBI 


Sincerely, 

y^fi/E4gar 




NOTE: Mr. Chorley is President of the Trustees of Colonial 
Williamsburg. 
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As a matter of information ASAC R. J. Baker of 
the Miami Office mentioned to me today that the Miami 
Office has received information Winston Churchill, former 
Prime Minister of England, will arrive Palm Beach, Florida, 
on the evening of April 6 or the morning of April 7, 1961. 

Churchill is aboard the yacht ’’Christina" which 
is owned by Aristotle Onassis, international shipping magnate. 


ACTION : 
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For information. 
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1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Donahoe * 

1 - Mr. A.R. Jones 
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me wiuie 
House* his slip- 
[per*:. Capping, 
'crizDioa 
Ilk komono, 
Ith gold drag- 
ons embroi- 
dered on it, 
half draped 
around his ro- 
tund, naked 
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was 



tor clomping down the kecdnd-l 
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Among itooseveit^ intimate*, 
ere were two adhooli ’ regard- 
g , the doughty and ; crusty 
’rime Minister, and their opin* 
ons about him were Just as 
goroiis as his about them, 
me school was led "by Mrs. 
oosevelt v 

Mrs, RoosevelVs difference 
kh Winston .was 'not over 

e way he turned her h^Use* 

ceeplng topsy Purvey by Jteej*- 


:;.. '*'v*w ""°"v «iiM* woiwc *n|ug uie Bernmis up iu wi gnr 

Ihoae days, and ;fbe ^ FriineLut over the independence of 
Minister of Britain, on his tre-fndia and Other British," col- 
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who worshipped the bid man. 

. . iWcKlll could do 
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tauent trips to confer’ with §>niea •— 4 * v : v> R j ^ Aw* y c - 
[President Roosevelt, was , in- 1 U.S. military ind diplomatic 
yited to be a . White House 
jguest He kept mich* unholy 
|pours, sleeping until 3 in the 


afternoon and staying up nnifl 
3 a.m., that the Chiefs of Staff 
Eventually * complained about 
.&•• . :.. • ; ' , 2 . :• 

^ They pointed out that Win- 
!#ton would wait until after 
Snidnigbt* when they weren’t 
around, to argue, FDR Into Im- 
portant war decisions, ‘After 
Ijnidnlght, the President, fol- 
lowing a lohg/'faa&tfay, was 
weary while Churchill, after 
bleeping all da^/wi* full bf 
vigor and elo4uenc£ T / 
^To/one of theeelrib night 
Sessions was credited FOR** 

agreement to bow to 
d transfer Gen. 
Marshall to: Europe 

ir j-tHti * vi* .if iX^r^ 1 1 


leaders supported Mr,. Roose- 
velt, though for somewhat 
different re ash ni; Sumner 
Welles, longtime Under Secre- 
tary of State, and Ambassador 
William Phillips, ^ i f o r m tt\ 
Under Secreta^, ,'had 'jtrgued 1 

illri \t ft. Tnifl.A £ 2 . 1 - *«— 


given - a pledge \:0 Independ- 
ence they Vfould ei 

front, thereby, 'saving ’.Ameri- 
can livea.^.S» •) 

i=-But Churchill r * U ‘ * * f 

a"* 1 - ^ a L p .: . r * i II 
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ccpt thie; 


V tlSica Rthe ^ Argument 
among Roosevelt advisers was 
bitter, especially over Chur- 
chill’s opposition to the sec- 
ond front aefoss the English 
Channel. This reached a crisis 
at Casablanca Id 1943, when 
the U.S. GeneralStaff argued 
that the way to win the war in 
a v hurry was by . d ^irect at- 
tack on Germany across the 
ChaimeL ftThnwh jfi VmkV ojh 

posed, finally stipulated that 
U’imch^a Second front was 
undertaken the troop ; ratio 
Would have ’'bo be 70 per cent 
American Rtd * 30 \per cent 

. "We .csnnot squander the 
seed of the 'Umpire," he said, 
referring tq . expected loss of 

However, J| would have tak- 
« ;;o^ : to ; transport 
enough , Amerlcah troops to 
England vto y cany.; out this 
raUo, and Gen. Albert Wede- 
me^r, pf.- War ' ttaiis, 

awed, ttot r tte, toWsh, with 

land,’^ could participate on a 
50-50 Msd tha 
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■| costly campaign up the boot of 

iajfGtfte. $fe.f' 

* ; Another hot /argument took 
plice among Roosevelt advisers; 




—later among Truman advisers ' 

^over Qreeoer^^ >V-A)£if' 

r. a* TrtflHMM’ rhuWdiDl &f * 

VHWUKAMMVi*J A V****-» ■■ ■ ffr W’ W_ 

a' commitment that the Mediter- 
ranean Operation" be /tinder. 
British /Ji^dictionj /that aU‘ 
American ^eraonnel travel on 
British planes, all telegrams be 
sent over British wireless, all 
American labels be/ scratched . * i 
off /fehd-lease/ goods and : tre^' j 
placed with labels reading * 
‘‘Britain .DeUyers.^?.^ . ,V*£ * 

T ' American offidals^resentcd/ ! 
this bitterly. 7Ahd ^he v jrea^pt- ; fc 
ment rose to a crescendo when 
Churchill sent / the /British 
Ariny into ^Athens with tele- 
graphic" instructions' to Gefc 
Ronald Scobie — “Treat Athens ; 
like a conquered city.V*:\n * 

It was the shooting down of * 
Greek women and children by ? 
Gen, Scobie on the street* /« ; 
Athens at the 'end & the war 
which led 'to • a" ^Communiit- *j 
Inspired civil ' war «nd v the/| 
ITmgma wcwm* .wwca. 
placed British rule wHh eh 


a 


American Protectorate •* ioiir 
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There was great fdf-*— M **‘ 1: 
for the Old Bulldog's 
table determination to. def 
the British^ Empire at all costs - 
^bdeeVVrar.daya, huttherpj 
was also a lot of feeling that ; 
the war could have been ‘won - 

ItMf nittnH nuiu ift m- i 
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Churchill Foresaw Divided Berlin 


C- 7 

By Drew Pearson 


The secret^ telegrams sent 
bv WmstorrOi ^rehill to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt just a few 

days before FDR died give 
fascinating rev- 
elations regard- 
ing the No. . 1 
political head- 
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lath? remain- 
ling In Western 
•Europe: Berlin, 
f If the Allies, 
especially the 
American com- 
manders head- 
ed by Eisen- 
hower, had fol- Pearson 
lowed Churchill’s stern, al- 
most peremtory, warnings, the 
United States would not now 
t be maintaining troops in Bcf* 

1 ^ lin 15 years after the war, nor 
would we have had to operate 
a vast airlift to save Berlin, 
or almost go to war with Rus- 
T sia over Berlin In the summer 
*of 1961. 

American military strate- 
gists have complained, with 
some Justice, that Churchill’s 
I stubbornness against a cross- 
i channel front and his reluc- 
I tance to let Field Marshal 

1 Montgomery close the pin- 
cers on the German army, 
after the Normandy invasion, 
prolonged the war. However, 
the secret wartime telegrams 
ahow that on political 

G?^, r ® gardin e Berlin, the 
old British war horse was as 
r ight as ra in. 

.*Y““' 52u first began to 

*\ 

O CC D n <Arp 
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worry about Berlin on March 
28, 1945, as the Russian army 
raced west through Poland 
and as the American army 
raced north from the Rhine. 
Noting that Gen. Eisenhower 
had sent a telegram direct to 
Stalin regarding Berlin 
“w 1 1 h o u t previously men- 

tiuijutg Lite; duujuci t riuici w 

Air Chief Marshal Tedder or 
to the combined Chiefs of 
Staff,” Churchill sent a tele- 
graphic warning to Ike. It 
read: 

“We all thought that this 

went beyond the limits of 

negotiation with the Soviets 
by the Supreme Commander 
in Europe.” 

What had alarmed Church- 
ill was Eisenhower’s plan to 
shift the American army’s 
drive away from Berlin to 

Leipzig and Dresden. 

■ 

Churchill Worries 

Three days later, Churchill 
became more alarmed. On 
March 31, he sent Eisenhower 
another telegram. 

“If we deliberately ieave 
Berlin to them (the Russians),” 
he warned, “even If It should 
he In our grasp, the double 
event may strengthen their 
conviction, already apparent, 
that they have done every- 
thing. Further, I do not con- 
sider myself that Berlin has 
yet lost Its military signifi- 
cance and certainly not Its 
political significance.” 


Not content with this stiff \ 

warning to Elsenhower, 1 
Churchill followed it up next 
day, April 1, with a telegram 
direct to President Roosevelt. 
He said he had no desire to 
lower the prestige of Gen, 
Eisenhower In his relations 
with the Russians. But, he 

J. f 

CUIIUUUCU^ 

“All we sought was a little, 

1 

time to consider the far-! 

reaching changes desired by 

Gen. Eisenhower in the plans 

that had been concerted by 
the combined Chiefs of Staff 
at Yalta and had received 
your and my formal approval. 

“The British Chiefs of Staff 
were naturally concerned at a 
procedure which apparently 

left the fortunes of the British 

army, which, though only & 
third of yours, still amounts 
to over a million men, to be 
settled without the slightest 
reference to British authority. 
They also do not understand 1 
from Gen. Eisenhower's 
message (to Stalin) what was 
actually intended ♦ . .” 

Churchill then complained 
to Roosevelt in some detail 
regarding Elsenhower’s 
change in plans. 

“Gen. Eisenhower, in his 
estimate of the enemy's re- 
sistance, to which I attach 
the greatest importance, now 
wishes to shift the axis 
somewhat to the southward 
and strike through Leipzig, 
even perhaps as far south as 
Dresden. He withdraws the 
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9 th Arm y from the ^northerp 
group of' armies ... 

' “I say quite frankly that 

I Berlin remains of high 

strategic importance. Nothing 

* 

will exert a psychological ef- 
i feet of despair upon all the 
German forces equal to that 
• of the fall of Berlin , , . 

/ 

A Divided Berlin 

“I further consider that 
from a political standpoint 
we should inarch as far into 
: Germany as possible,'* 
Churchill wired Roosevelt, 
“and that should Berlin be 
within our grasp, we should 
certainly take it.” I 

When Churchill did not get 
| an answer to his April 1 
i telegram from FDR, he shot 
[toft another wire to Roosevelt, 
April 5: 

“I still think it was a pity 
that Eisenhower’s telegram 
was sent to Stalin without 
anything being said to our 
Chiefs of Staff or to our 
] Deputy Air Chief Marshal 
j Tedder or to our Commander 
in Chief, Field Marshal 
Montgomer y,” Churchill 
complained. 

Seven days later, Roosevelt 
was dead. Fourteen days 
later, the American Army 
reached Potsdam, the suburbs 
of Berlin, then withdrew - to 
the River Elbe, in conformity 
with Eisenhower's previous 
commitment to Stalin. 

After that, Berlin became jpt* 
divided city. 
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De Gaulle Was Churchill ’s Cross 
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antagonism, Preildent de 
Gaulle issued one of the most 
moving tributes to the man 
an< *Jwho once ridiculed him — Win- 
ton Churchill, u . 


No two men were more 

odds during World War 
than C 

WmstftTChurchill . De Gaulle 
had 



Pearson 


been 
brought to 
England by 
Churchill in 
the last hours 
before the 

rtl /> n « *4 

-11 «/.!>> UlUSCVt iU 

!on France, and 
it here were 
times when the 
stubborn Eng- 
lishman wished 
that he had 

left the stubborn Frenchman 
sitting on the pier in Bor- 
deaux. 

Churchill not only agreed 
with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull when he referred to 
de Gaulle’s “so-called” Free 
French, but was indignant 
with de Gaulle when, at Casa- 
blanca, President Roosevelt 
and Churchill tried to per- 
suade de Gaulle to^bave his 
photo taken with Gen. Henri 
Giraud, of the French in North 
Africa- Despite pressure from 
both Mr- Roosevelt and 
Churchill, de Gaulle refused. 

It was after this 
iill, referring to th 
the Free French 
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LBJ and de Gaulle 

* 

In Washington during 
ent months, relations have 
een improving between the 
nited States and de Gaulle. 
Is results, in part, from the 
atient\ policy # of President 
ohnson. : ; , “ / T ■ ' _ ; : 

"Some of the State De- 
partment boys want me to 
issue statements answering 
President de Gaulle,” Mr. 
Johnson told a friend the 
other day. “But I just lean 

^ ' i • — 

back from the plate ana let 
those. fast balls go by” v ■ 

« i • i — 

Diplomatic insiders say this 
better atmosphere between 

.. . . » » • • ’ i. . * . 

Washington and. Paris should 
tween de' Gaulle and Mr. 

_ _ ’ I ■ m * 

S> * ,-t t • 1 ■ ..'it » •• 

ohnson. The President of 

the United States has a lot of 

admiration for the President 
of France, recognises that he 
has done great things for ^his 
country, 

0 Mr. Johnson, a patient 

1 persuasive negotiator, 
ild like to sit down with 
si dent de' Gaulle on some 
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fcariy occasion ana tee wnetn 
hardest cross I have to bear."|er they can revise ihe 180 
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years of friendship between 

the United States and France. 
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HHH’e Office 

Vice President Hubert H. 

Humphrey has been given a 

joshing runaround by his old 

Senate colleagues over the 
fact that he cannot find &' 
choice working office on Cap- 
itol Hill. However, he has a 
real working office about 100 
feet from Mr. Johnson’s in 
the Executive Office Building j 
and is proud of it 

His pride results from the 
fact that the office was once 
occupied by Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Nayy Franklin D. 
Ropsevelt in .World War I.J 
And Humphrey has dug up 
one of the last portraits of 
Mr, Roosevelt, painted in 
1945 shortly before he died, 
to hang on his wait . 

‘Muriel helped me fix the 
place up,” he said with pride. 
“She picked these curtains 
and had ’em put some covers 
over those old-fashioned ra- 
diators! I picked out this 
beige carpet, ’ a color that 
won’t show the tracks.” 

The Vice President is being 
kept busy trucking back and 
forth between the Senate and 
the White House, and he is 
actually getting over his old 
habit of being late. 

The knobs on Humphrey’s; 
door are worth $250 each. 
They carry the ftavy seal on 
one side of the door, the 
Aitny seal on* pie other, em- 
blems of the fact that ihe 
Executive Office used to 

v; * 
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■Jimmy George Robinson, 

the man who poked the Rev. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
the other day at Selma, Ala., 
is not a Birmingham boy as 
he told the newspapers, but a 

Texan who has been operat- 
ing a bicycle shop on Route 
67 outside Garland, Tex., 
where he has gained local 
notoriety as a right-wing 
I rabble-rouser, 

H A year ago, he was arrested 
| for planting a flaming cross 
Ion the lawn of Jack Oran of 
Richardson, Tex., who had 
spoken to Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary groups on the similari- 
ties between American right- 
wingers and the German 
Nazis. 

Robinson was fined $25 for 
violating a fire ordinance. 

^Classified’ Maps 

[I Movie maker George Sea- 
ton needed a 1944 battle map 
\ of France for his World War 
i n spy thriller, "36 Hours," 
but both the French Embassy 
and the Pentagon solemnly 
insisted that the old maps 
were “classified.” 
i Seaton turned for help to 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R- 
Cslif.v who also got nowhere 
\ until he threatened to caU 
\ the Russian Embassy for the 
\ maps. Then the Pentagon 
1 reluctantly produced them. 
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14th December, 1966. 


Dear Sir, 


C 


Mr. Tolson.. 

Mr. Dt Loach. 
Mr.fMohr.. 

M 

Mr 

Mr. LSlVthan 

Mr. Conrad - 

Mr. Felt 

Mr. Gale 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Sulirvan 

Mr. Tawi 

Mr. Trailer 

Tele. Room 
Miss Holmes—. 
Miss Gandy 
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"The Eightieth Birthday Tribute to Sir Whnston C hurchill " is a pictori 
i *r u:* ! :r~ ;^1 k, ^ 

U K 11 1 IUI Uy y kill 1113 l l IKJ i i y t*V/uii ill S/i utj 

the occaiipn. Due to the extensive research involved, the work was not 
completed until some three months after the event* The original printed sheets 
only then being of historic importance, were placed in the Archives of Beaulieu 

Palace, where they have since remained* 

• • 

After Churchill's death. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, a kinsman of Sir 
Winston, decided to release these sheets (3,000 sets in all) and issue them 
exactly as was originally intended iit beautifully handbound leather volumes. 
Each copy is numbered and individually inscribed with the owner's name. The 
book contains some 220 pages and 400 photographs with descriptive captions, 
and includes a forward by Randolph Churchill and a replica of Sir Winston's 
signature imprinted in gold leaf on the cover. They are now being offered for 

sale at $100 per copy. ) 

4 r 

« 

The profits received by Lord Montagu will be donated on behalf of each 
subscriber to the Winston Churchill Memorial and Library in Fulton, Missouri. 

A crested scroll, displaying the names of the owners, will be on permanent 
display in the Library at Beaulieu Palace and an exact replica will be donated 

to Fulton. 


If you would care to subscribe, pleuse indicate your name (or name of 
recipient) exactly as you would like it to appear in your book. Remittance 
should be made payable with order to: The Heritage Collection. _ ^ 

Raj t Jy 

1 f rv U/tu A f fn \ / 1~\ 1 1 r rtf \/rti i r finrlv/ ro n I \/ n nrl fkn nL X/fM I in flHvfinCfi / 
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for your consideration of this matter. 


IN® 



Yours truly. 


JAN 10 1957 
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ie following infora r tlon concerning 
by an official of the Ford Kotor Company 
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who said he lives in Nash- 
cultural economist, par- 


Qn February 8, 1944, on 
inrton, D. C., end. described 
eonally called at the Fora Hoicr Company at Detroit for an interv 

Company, 

t he Pea 

HoveCiant (a pac 

Rankin, former Coagresswoa&n, had 

Tyler Kent, Mrs. Aon R. P. Kent of Washington, D. C.' 


Upon being interviswfi^bj^ej^offlcl&l of the Ford Rotor 

revealed that one of the 1 
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Ksut a5 s. young As^rlcfui 1 orssrly 
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Miss Jeanette 
of one 

dentlfied 
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who was convicted in 1940 for espionage by .British authorities 
added, however, that he hnd learned from Mrs. Kent that young K 
actually been "railroaded" inasmuch aa young Kent, through his work at the 
SsbasBy, had cose into possession of copies of approximately one thousand 
cable grans said to have ge d between President P.oosevelt and Mr. 

Churchill. According to|^Hjj^^these cablegraas ridiculed Russia end 
Stalin in the extreme erw^carrled out the general these that if Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill co jla wort; together, "they could rule the 
world". Allegedly the cablegrams, exchanged at c tins when Mr. Churchill 
had not attained the position of Prime Minister, showed a studied con- 
spiracy leading up to America’ o participation in the war. 
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According 

these cablegrams 




young Kent surreptitiously removed copies of 
roa the wabassy's files and later sent them to Premier 
tated that in view of the contents of the cablegrams 
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Pr^nior^ttTTx^really knows Hr# Churchill find Hr* Roosevelt* and has nevor 
boea friendly with Uve®* British authorit^^^reDor^dly becnae very , ® 

end Rccordlnr railroaded" Kent Into 


anxious over the 

an espionage conviction* 


Row eve 
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sent copies of the cablegrams toTWH^^^o coae unnamed individual to be 
used to embarrass the President. These copies are now supposed to be in 
the hands of so^^^rivate detective in New York City, and in relating these 
allegations ,4|^^^^Hmade the point that the developments outlined above 

took place during T?£p, that is, prior to the 

ed that Mrs. Kant hnd^^e^ X a radio coaaeSta tor*"* f ‘ '&0 k > i £ - 
to Loudon to look into the entire 25 194.4 ^^v-. 

fie por tedly HcFarlane "established* that Kant was "railroaded* and that his 
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n ~ — co nviction was not Justified. Allegedly UcFarlene has since returned to 
cy “ United States and the genoral nature of bio findings came -to -the -atten- 

f Senators Nye, Khaaler, Reynold o end Chipstead who reportedly asked 

prevail upon McFarlane to make then r,v&llEble to the Senators* a /. ird 
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i refused this request. 
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In' speaking of his motives in this TnstterlBHBBBjigd^j^c^ar that 
although he “was initially introduced to this mab?e^5y'|MMMH|Hcf the 
Peace Now Movement, he personally is not a pacifist* HOTever^n^made 
the statement that he is violently against this government, but he later 
clarified this assertion by saying that he is "violently against the Sew 
Deal". Be stated he would willingly bear arms in the defense of thia 
country "If, for example, the conditions of 1776 were to recur" but indi- 
cated he thinks the present war is not one of defense in so far as America 

1 ft 
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Toward the end of the ihterviei^B^^^^jtated that lira. Kent Is now 
attempting to raise $$0,000 in orde^t^secure access to ths copies of the 
cablegrams in question and thereby "expose this deplorable affa ir"* 
cording to the interviewing official at the Ford Kotor Company, 
was rather subtle at this point, and although he did not direct: 
funds, he suggested that the Ford Motor, Cccpany might be interested In 
contributing the "paltry" sun of $15,000 to a fund, the purpose of which 
would be to eecure the cablegrams an^th^eby expose this entire alleged 
situation. In further explanation^H^^^B-eportedly asserted that "the 
ease of Tyler Kent was ths most vuunerabT^approa ch to attacking the 
character and good faith of the' President* and that he thought the Ford 
Kotor Company night be Interested In helping to expose this case* 
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In answe 
portedly told 
situation of 



overture the official of the Ford Kotor Company 
hat the Ford Company was not interested in any 
ype which was "next door to blackmail*. 
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Other information has been received to the effect that the leaders of the 
Peace Mow Movement are very much interested in the Tyler Kent case and are of the 
opinion that Kent was unjustifiably convicted. Reportedly some of the leaders of the 
organisation feel that if they can "expose" the Kent ease "shoving that lfr. Churchill 
and Hr. Roosevelt conspired to cause the war", a great boon can be gained in behalf 
of the pacifist movement, eventually resulting in a negotiated peace. According to WlC 
the sources of information in this matter it appears that the Peace How Movement's 

4we Jvlgp Jgnf ftg rig Iv thjit ftf prftgrtfjng naejf i 

.interest in the matter seems to be personal and political. 
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Ilia conviction of Kent apparently occasioned some comment in the British 
Parliament and in this conhe ction there ie attached hereto a copy of an article con- 
cerning the matter which appeare^^h^jcvgg]^l2, 1*10* edition of the »Waehington 
Tiae s-*Herald p # It la noted reportedly In possession of a. h‘ 

copy of this article and dieplayedTtt^I^omcial of the Ford Kotor Company during 
the course of the interview recounted previously in this memorandum* • 
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COKHOSS AIRS CHURCHILL CABLES 

TO ROOSEVELT 


Messages Exchanged Behind Chamberlain^ Back, 

M.P. Charges 

By Arthur Sears Hanning 


Questions in the British Bouse of Commons yesterday regarding . L , - 
Winston Churchill 1 s cable grans to President Roosevelt behind the back of - 
Prise Minister Chamberlain brought into the open a subject of such >his n 6! s » 
ing In official circles here. 

i , • 

► 

The question put to the government in the House of Commons ta8 
whether a British subj ect who sent telegrams to Hr. Roosevelt and thereby 
evaded the censorship had been prosecuted. Thus the reference was confined 
to communications sent to the President by Mr. Churchill, mho at the time 
was First Lord of the Admiralty in the Chamberlain cabinet. 


Ho Information on Subject 


The understanding here is that not only cablegrams from Mr. 
Churchill to Mr. Roosevelt behind Chamberlain's hack but from Mr. Roosevelt 
to Mr. Churchill are involved. The White House in response to an inquiry 
yesterday professed to have no Information on the subject. 


The correspondence is supposed to have related to British and ' ’ » . 
American policy regarding the European war. Among the questions touched • 
upon are said to have been a more vigorous prosecution of the war than had 
been achieved by Mr. Chamberlain and the possibilities of the United States 
taking an active part in support of Great Britain. 




According to one version, the device of the lend lease legislation 
for circumventing the United States neutrality lav and the Johnson Act for— 
bidding extension of credit to Britain as a war debt defaulter was discussed 
in this secret correspondence between the American President and the British 
navy head. 
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passed Through Embassy 

Disclosure of the text of the cablegrams would establish whether 
Kr. Churchill Invited or lir. Roosevelt Bade any commitments of the United 
States Government to a policy of aiding Britain that was not contemplated by 
existing United States law. 

• * • 

From the outbreak of the war the President had been under fire for 
permitting, if not encouraging, Rill la® C. Bullitt, American Ambassador to 
France, and other American diplomats to encourage France and Poland to get 

+V10 arm r* wH.Vi niwm ^ cme aT IibapI ad«i 
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The correspondence between Sr. Churchill and the President passed ;<v 
through the American Embassy in London. Tyler Kent, a young American on- i; \ 
ployed as a clerk in the embassy, made copies of the Churchill and Roosevelt, 
cablegrams and showed themto Capt. Archibald Ramsay, a member of the Bouse 
of Commons. 
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Leak Tr&ced to Kent 
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The leak of the correspondence soon became known and the responsi- 
bility therefore was traced to young Kent. The vengeance of the British 
and American governments for this breach of trust was swift and certain* 


4 - 


Joseph P. Kennedy, then American Ambassador to Great Britain, dis- 
charged Kent, and the British government immediately arrested him on charges 
of espionage. After Kent had been held in jell for some time he was given - 

a trial. The espionage charges fell flat, but he finally was convicted of 
larceny of government documents and sentenced to seven years in prison, where 

he now is. 
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Captain Ramsay, who had been shown or given copies of the corre- 
spondence, was placed under detention under the Defense of the Realm lot* 
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Morrison's Answer 
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The question was bro ug ht up In Commons yesterday by Richard R* 
Stokes, a Labor ite who is a bitter opponent of Prise Minister Churchill* 
Answering the question, Hose Secretary Herbert Morrison saidt 
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"Ho information can properly be given cut about confidential docu- 
ment a which were extracted from the American Embassy, but whatever nay haws 
been the nature of the documents in question they do not provide the ;• 
slightest foundation for the suggestion that someone has been guilty of 
evading the censorship or contravening the defense regulations.* 
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John McGovern, Independent Labor ite, then b aid 2 

i 

■Cannot the home secretary say whether any of these cablegrams or 
messages were sent by the prime sinister behind the back of the then prime 

minister (Chamberlain)?* 


Morrison said he had nothing to add to his answer* 
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Major General Edwin tt. Watson 
Secretary to the President 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear General Wateoni 
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I tk» attaching a aeaorandus sett lng forth certs. 

eceived by till* Bureau t whlch Indicates that one 

and other persons are attempting to secure large subs 

he used in securing copies of alleged oeblcgrens said to 

hare been exchanged between the president and llr . Churchill* . 

These alleged cablegrams are said to relate to the so— 
•ailed Tyler Kent espionage case In England and reportedly the 
persons interested in this endeavor Intend in "exposing the cable- 
grans* to eabarrass the President and bring about a situation 

favoring a negotiated peace. 

I thought this Inforaatlon should be brought to your atten- 
tion as of possible interest to the President. No action relative 
to the matter is contenpleted by this ftireau ftt this tine, tut in 
the event further information of pertinence is received, it will, 

of course, be iBoedintely relayed to you. 

With assurances of cy highest regards. 
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Sincerely yours, 
Jh&ZZZ hoover 
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Information has recently been receive d in con necti on with this 
investigation, as well as from other sources, to 1 tfi"e effectTthab ceriairi 


Mr. To I son 

Mr . . E. A. Tamm 

Mr. Clegg 

Mr. CoYfev 1 
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Mr. Glivip 

Mr. Ladd 

Mr. Nichols 

Mr. B o 8 en 

Mr. Tracy 

Mr . Acer g 

Mr. Carson 

Mr. Harbo 

Mr. Rendon 

Mr, l^ uin ^ or ^ 

Mr. Starke 

51B. Quinn Tamm 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Nease 

Miss Beahm 
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parties nav^ attempted to secure large sums of moneyirom varxous wealth 
instance thejffiprd Motor Company) to jbe used in securing access to copies 
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Memorandum for Mr. E. A. Tamm 
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Relative to the Peace Now Movement, it is noted that in connection with the 
investigation previously information has been received from time to time that the leaders 
of the group are veiy much interested in the lyier Kent case and are of the opinion that 
Kent iras unjustifiably convicted. They apparently believe that if they can make an 
"expose” showing that this was the case and that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt "con- v 
spired to cause the war” a great boon can be gained in beha^^o^JJ^yoacifist movement,. > 
eventually resulting in a negotiated peace. In contrast tofl^^^^HVinterest in the 'i>7^ 
matter which seems to be entirely political, it definitely a^^f^^tfiat the Peace Now . ' 
Movement 1 s interest is that of promoting pacifism. . V?1 


- 3 - 
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Althoug^ appears in the Bureau's files tending to substantiate 
the allegations Mrs. Kent that young Kent was "railroaded" for 

political reason that an article which appeared in the November 12, I 9 I 4 .I, 

edition of the Washington Time s-Herald states that at about that time a heated 
discussion was engaged in in the British Parliament relative to the Kent case. This 
article indicates that some members of the Parliament asserted that the Kent case had 
definitely shown that Mr. Churchill had gone "behind the back of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain" in communicating with Mr. Roosevelt bj^^^^ugps enr^ed at the American 
Embassy. A copy of this article was furnished is attached bit 

hereto for your information. Mr. Baerman also a copy of Miss 

Rankin's speech made before the House of Representatives o^Jece^er 8, 19ij2. 


*1 


with 



au's files 
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are reflective of no information which can be identified 
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ACTION: 
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As indicated, the above-set-forth data is brought to your attention for 
informative purposes. This information is not being dissrairinate^io ou tside agen 
and no specific investigation pertaining to the efforts 

of the type outlined abov^l^^^^^yjM^^te^the Bureau, in connec 

with its investigation and the Feace Now Movement, will 

probably receive additiona^nronnafBr^Bncerning this matter if these individuals 



b'i ^ 


continue their activity toward making an issue of the so-called Tyl 


Tfcrk+ 
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anu m that event any further data of significance will immediately be brought to 
your attention. 


Re spe c tfully , 
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Some Questions About Pear) Harbor 


REMARKS 

or 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8,1942 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been at war a year. 
During that time the American people 
have had abundant opportunity to take 
stock of the Nation’s situation and to 
raise a large number of pertinent ques- 
tions, not out of any spirit of disunity 
but in a firm belief that the Nation’s wel- 
fare requires a vigilant exercise of the 
traditional American right of free in- 
quiry. 

As a Member of Congress who voted 
against the declaration of war on De- 
cember 8, 1941, I wish to take advantage 
of this anniversary occasion to insert 
into the Record a number of historically 

significant documents bearing upon the 
hitherto obscure antecedents of the Pearl 
Harbor attack and to raise a few ques- 
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certain activities which led up to -that 
attack. 

Pearl Harbor was the greatest thun- 
derbolt in American history. It is proper 
to inquire, indeed, whether any responsi- 
ble American source foresaw the Japa- 
nese attack. In this regard I wish to 
present the following remarkable state- 
ment, amounting Xo a prediction, from 
the Christian Century magazine of No- 
vember 19, 1941—3 weeks prior to the 
Japanese attack — page 1433: 

It is no secret that the whole colonial 
structure of the white empires is threatening 
to fall apart unless we intervene In Asia. 
Many British leaders would welcome Ameri- 
can involvement with Japan. • •. * So 

the thesis of Sidney Rogerson’s pre-war bock 
Propaganda in the Next War— that the 
surest way Britain can bring the United 
States to her aid will be to Involve us In war 
, with Japan — is being validated by events. 

“Show me the motive, and 111 show you 
the criminal," was a favorite saying of 
Sherlock Holmes. Here we have an ap- 
parently well-defined motive and also a 
suggestion as to the intended method of 
realization. 

What does Mr. Rogerson, who Is an 
English author, have to say specifically 
about the plans of the British imperial- 
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ists? His book, Propaganda in the Next 

War, published in London in 1938 as one 
of a series of books on The Next War 
edited by the well-known writer, Capt. 

Liddell Hart, was banned from export to 
America by th^ British censorship in 

loan A- pqtw had heftn. wi i r*vi ,pp. r l i pr, hY 
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friend of the President — make the fol- 
lowing significant revelation: 

When they — 

President Roosevelt and Frirqe Min- 
ister Churchill — . 

met in a Newfoundland bight for the Atlantic 


the Library of Congress, however, and 
now reposes in the rare -book room. On 
page 148 Mr. Rogerson makes this ad- 
mission as to the plans of .the British im- 
perialists: ’ , ’ r* • 

Td persuade her— 

» ♦ . • • - 

The United States — 

to take our part will be much more difficult — 

► • 

Than in 1914-= 

■ 

so difficult is to be unlikely to succeed. It 
will need a definite threat to America; a 

threat, moreover, which will have to be 

brought home by propaganda to every clti- _ 
.sen, before the Republic will again take arms 
in an external quarrel. The position will > 
naturally.be considerably eased if Japap were '] 
Involved and this might and probably wou’d 
being : America In without further tdO. At 
any rate, it would be a natural and obvious 
object of our propagandists to achieve tht$. 
Just as during the Great War they succeeded 
In embroiling the United States with Ger- 
many. 

% 

In other words, 3 years before Pearl 
Harbor, Britain’s imperialists had figured 
out jqst how to bring the United States 
once more to their aid. 

But exactly how was Japafi to be em- 
broiled with the United States? There 
is no better way of goading a nation into 
war than , by imposing economic sanc- 
tions, especially in the case of nations 

devoid of £s26n tlal 

deed, at the very time Mr. Rogerson was 
writing his revealing book, the phrase 
“economic sanctlons^nean war” — an 
echo from the LeaguegJf Nations’ threat 
to Italy in 1937 — was everybody’s | 

lips. If Britain were fljarely to induce 
the United States to commercial 
relations with Japan, extremely 

dependent upon imports^Taft materials 
in exchange for silk andjSAhufactures 
for the continuance of her &jfif07nic life, 
would not that suffice? 

Is there any evidence of an^Siteciflc 
occasion on which the British 
ment sold this policy of econo 
tions against Japan to t£e Roosevelt 
ministration? In the Lsyites Home Jour- 
nal of July 1942. page vt. iiwan article 
entitled “How War tame,” Forrest Davis 
and Ernest K. Lindley — an intimate 
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Issue head-on. He asked the President — as 
the British, Australians, and Dutch repeatedly 

had besought -this Government bfetore — to 

Join In an ultimatlve declaration to Japan. 

; - * ■ . * 

Now, .an ultimatum is a demand ac- * - 

comp&nied by a threat. lt sets up a 
dilemma: “Do so and so-— or else. 51 In 
this case the punitive alternative be * 
offered to Japan was to consist, as we 
shall see, of an economic blockade— in 
. other words, sanctions — an admitted • 
provocation to war. * > . . i 

But of what demand was the ultima- ; 
turn itself — the first horn of the dilemma 
to be offered to Japan — to consist? And « 
what evidence do we have that President 
Roosevelt actually accepted Mr. Church- 
ill’s Atlantic conference ’ request' that 

such an ultimatum be sent? * 

» ■ f ♦ 

There seems to be excellent evidence 
that such an ultimatum was sent by 
President Roosevelt. No less an apolo- 
gist for the administration’s foreigr pol- 
icy than Mr. Henry Luce, editor of Time, 

Life, and Fortune, has admitted both 
that President Rootevelt served such an 
ultimatum on Japan, and ihat it was the 
sending of this ultimatum which re- 
sulted in the Pearl Harbor attack. Mr. 

Luce alleges that the ultimatum was 
sent out of America’s love for China, but 
Jnasmucluas>it is sent, at Mr^Cluixch-^ — ■ 
Ill's Instigation at a time when Britain * 
desperately needed an ally in Europe as * 
well as in the Orient and not at the be- 
ginning of -fee sino- Japanese war, dur- 
ing whiciAndeed we continually sent to 
apan both oil and scrap iron, may not 
he American public wonder whether 
was the interests of the British Em- 
_ ire in the Orient which were primarily 
Ut' stake? Here 'is Mr. Luce’s historic 
Amission, as found In life magazine for 
July, 20, 1942, page 30: 

The Chinese, for whom the United States 
had delivered the ultimatum that brought on 
Pearl Harbor — 

Expected large lend-lease shipments, 
and so forth. 

Just what was the wording of the ul- 
timatum, then, since its existence is ad- 
mitted? 
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A perusal of the Department of State 
bulletins covering the period from the 
Atlantic Conference of August 12, 1941, 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941, discloses only a single Item re- 
lating to Japan — a brief mention of repa- 
triation of American and Japanese na- 
tionals in the bulletin of October 11, 
1941, page 276 — though this weekly 
journal of the State Department was re- 
plete with even trivialities regarding 
other countries during this period, thus 
indicating that the American people 
were not being fully informed as to the 
negotiations with Japan. On December 
15, 1941, a week after Pearl Harbor, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt released a message to 
Congress purporting to cover the negoti- 
ations with Japan. 

While candid admission that any of 
the communications sent Japan consti- 

1+01 * _ptl ultiwstvm 1c .not thp 
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1941, it becomes proper to * inquire, 
"From whom are these statistics being 

concealed?” 

As a Member of Congress, I was, of 
course, able to exercise my congressional 
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an administrative department. Because 
of its allegedly confidential nature, I can- 
not, however, re\ sal it at this time. 

However, a perusal of other sources 
throws considerable light upon the ex- 
tent to which the Roosevelt administra- 
tion invoked economic sanctions against 
Japan in the months between the Atlan- 
tic Conference and the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. For instance, in the New York 
Times of August 17, 1941, page 7, we read: 

Vice President Wallace, the chairman — 


Committee on July 24, 1941, as reported 
in the Department of State Bulletin of 
July 26, 1941, page 72, and also in the 
Saturday Evening Post of February 7, 
1942, page 26: - 
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The Japanese — 

probably would have gone to the Dutch East 
Indies a year ago, and you would have had 
war. 


Of the Economic Defense Board- 

today confirmed reports that this group was 
already working on projects for exerting 
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requirement made on September 3, 1941, 

that Japan accept the principle of “non- 
disturbince of the status quo in the Pa- 
cific” as detailed in the Department of 
State Bulletin of December 20. 1941, page 
538, apparently constituted the gist of 
the Roosevelt administration's demands. 

This requirement was the equivalent 
to asking Japan to guarantee the invio- 
lateness' of the white empires in the 
Orient, of which the British Empire com- 
prised approximately 90 percent in both 
area and population. The American 
people would have been gratified had 
President Roosevelt demanded assur- 
ance that Japan respect the territorial 
integrity of the Philippines, to whom 
we had agreed to grant independence in 
1946, but the American public may well 
wonder where President Roosevelt got 
the authority to conduct our foreign af- 
fairs “as if Congress did not exist”— 
to quote one of my colleagues — and to 
commit American lives, fortunes, and 
prestige to securing a guaranty for Brit- 
ish and Dutch imperial interests in the 
Orient — irrespective of the merits of 
those interests. 

Eater, more specific guaranties were 
demanded of Japan as to China, Indo- 
china, and so forth. 

Concurrently, Japan was presented 
T with th© other horn of the dilemma 
hatched at the Atlantic conference; 
namely, economic sanctions of ever-in- 


creasing 


OCVCillJ . 
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What is the evidence that the Roose- 
velt administration, which had frozen 
Japanese assets in this country as early 
as July 25, 1941, rapidly accelerated its 
economic strangulation of Japan folf 
lowing the Atlantic conference? 

To secure an accurate statistical an- 
swer, I applied to both the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce, 
asking for month -by -month figures on 
American exports to Japan in 1941. To 
my surprise, I received from both De- 

rf ^ _ i AIaa) r% 

partmenis on lueuuw jjc- 

cause of a special Executive order, sta- 
tistics on trade with Japan beginning 
with April 1941 are not being given out” 
Inasmuch as the Japanese certainly 
know what they received in the way of 
goods from the United States throughout 
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In other words, in less than a week 
after the Atlantic Conference the ma- 
chinery of economic sanctions was get- 
ting under way. 

Six weeks later the economic strin- 
gency in Japan had become acute, as we 
read in the New York Times of October 
24, 1941, page 36: 

Java's raw-material shortage baa been 
sharply aggravated and her Industrial activ- 
ity seriously disrupted by the cessation of her 
trade with important foreign countries, the 
Department of Commerce reported today. 

Ship movements and trade between Japan 
and the United States, the British Empire, 
and the Netherlands Indies, it is pointed out, 
have become virtually nonexistent. 

By December 2, 1941 — 5 days before 
Pearl Harbor — we read in the New York 
Times of that date, page 6: 

Japan has been cut off from about 75 per- 
cent of her normal imports as a result of the 

V.1 +V\o Wattnn « 1 Tn fill *t.rt 111 COll- 
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ference Board reported yesterday. In an 
analysts entitled "The Effects of the Allied 
Economic Blockade on Japan,” the Board 
asserted that despite the drastic restrictions 
Imposed by that Government to stretch out 
available supplies, the blockade may ulti- 
mately prove disastrous. • * • 

"Premier Hidekl Tojo of Japan dispatched 
the Kurus u mission to Washington because 
Japan today is on the verge of economic col- 
lapse • • •/’ Contemporary China, fort- 

nightly digest of the Chinese News Service, 
Inc., stated yesterday. 

A week befor.e the attack on Pearl 
Harbor I asked a prominent non- Jap- 
anese oriental: ' * r 

Is the Bitif&tion in the Pacific as serious as 

it appears?'— * ‘ 

Yes— j* > 

He repl&ii— # 

It is serious! ■ • Japan has no choice but to go 
to war or to submit to economic slavery for 
the rest of her existence. 

We question remains, Did President 
Ftoosevelt realize that “economic sanc- 
tions mean war” at the time he appears 
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tion to impose them as the punitive 
alternative for his ultimatum to Japan? 

It is hard to see how he could have 
failed to realize this, inasmuch as he 
himself had made the following state- 
ment to the Volunteer Participation 


Whereupon, immediately after the At- 
lantic Conference of 2 weeks later, Mr. 
Roosevelt proceeded to invoke these eelf- 
acknowledged war-producing sanctions. 

Was it not strange that Mr. Roosevelt, 
who, by refusing for years to enforce the 
Neutrality Act of 1936 to prevent ship- 
ments of war supplies to Japan Respite 
popular demand, had largely contributed 
to supplying that nation with tie raw 
materials for the armament now ibein? 

used against our own 1 troops, atterMie^ 
Atlantic Conference when an incident 
with Japan seems to have been desired, 
suddenly changed his policy and not onl^ 
cut off war supplies but virtually every- 
thing reqvdred by the civilian population 
of Japan as well? 1 

As a member of the President’s own 
party. Congressman Hatton W. Sumners, ^ 
of Texas, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, remarked in a letter to 
the Saturday Evening Post, published in „ 
that periodical on April 4, 1942, page 26: 

We have been a very foolish people, which 
has made it possible for • • * politicians 
to get away with murder. This blaming the • * 
Pearl Harbor tragedy on the treachery of the j 
japs is like the fellow who had been tickling $ 
the hind leg of a mule trying to explain his * * 
bunged-up condition by blaming the mule 
for having violated his confidence. 

Astounding as the Pearl Harbor attack 
was to the American public as a whole, if 
it was anticipated by the administration 
why did the President permit our forces ' 
at Pearl Harbor to be taken by surprise? 
Even if a Japanese attack was desired, 
certainly no one desired a successful 
attack. 

The answer seems to be that every- 
thing possible was done to warn our 
forces at Pearl Harbor of the extreme 

likelihood of attack. According to the 
report of the Roberts commission on the 

facts of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant 

flanaral HKrtrt whn trrpre In cVlft TPP rtf 
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the Hawaiian area, were sent repeated 
warnings by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Thus we read in the text of the Rob- 
erts report, as given in Senate Document 
No. 159, pages 6-9, and also in the New 
York Times of January 25, 1942, page 30, 

that — 

On October 16, 1941, the commanding gen- 
eral, Hawaiian department, and the com- 
mander in chief of the fleet were advised by 
the War and Navy Departments of • * • 

the possibility Of an attack by Japan. 

Another warning was sent on Novem- 
ber 24, 1941. 

The Roberts report continues: 

On November 27, 1941. the Chief of Staff 
of the Army informed the commanding gen- * 
era], Hawaiian department, that * • • 
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hostilities on the part of Japan were mo- 
mentarily possible. • • • On the same 

day — 

w 

November 27, 1941 — 

the Chief of Naval Operations sent a message 
to the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, which stated in substance that the dis- 
patch was to be considered a war warn- 
ing * * * that Japan was expected to 

make an aggressive move in the next few 
days. 

> Additional warnings were sent Novem- 
ber 28, November 29, November 30, De- 
cember I, December 3, December 4, De- 
cember 6, and December 7 — the last one 
arriving In * Hawaii after the Japanese 
onslaught had begun. 

Thus, we see that for 2 weeks prior to 
* the Pearl Harbor attack almost daily 
warnings had been sent, not to mention 
less frequent precautionary dispatches 
ear lier. Wh at more could have been 
done" in”the way^oT "warnings is* hard - 
to see. Indeed, do not the frequency, 
urgency, the very wording of these warn- 
ings, indicate in themselves that the 
Pearl Harbor attack came as no surprise 
whatever to the President? 

Why, then, were our forces taken un- 
awares December 7, 1941? Apparently 
simply because a deep-rooted and tradi- 
tional sense of overconfidence insulated 
our Pacific commanders from taking 
these warnings seriously. 

Has Prime Minister Churchill ever ad- 
mitted attempting to get the United 
States into this war? 

Yes; quite frankly — after we were in. 
Why was it that previously he said he 
wanted only the “tools”? In February' 
1942, In a speech delivered before the 
House of Commons in an effort to save 
his administration at the time of the fail 
of Singapore, this boast was wrung from 
him — as reported in the New York Times 
of February 16, 1942, page 6: 

When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and Its vast resources and 
feel that they are now In It with us, with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations all 
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together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe that there Is any 
other fact In the whole world which can com- 
pare with that. This is what I have dreamed 
of, aimed at, and worked for, and now it has 
come to pass. 

A blunt acknowledgment, surely. 

Has either Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roose- 
velt ever acknowledged that the Atlantic 
conference was the specific occasion of 
their efforts to get the United States into 
the war by embroiling us with Japan? 

It is hard to see what else the fol- 
lowing admission from Mr, Churchill's 
speech in Parliament, January 28, 1942 — 
as reported in the New York Times of 
that date, page 10 — can be called: 

It has been the policy of the Cabinet at 
almost all costs to avoid embroilment with 
Japan until we were sure that the United 
States would also be engaged. • • • 

On the other hand, the probability since 
the Atla ntic conference, aj which I discussed 
these matters with President Roosevelt, that 
the United States, even if not herself at- 
tacked, would come into the war in the Far 
East and thus make the final victory assured, 
seemed to allay some of these anxieties, and 
that expectation has not been falsified by the 
events. 

This* would seem to indicate that not 
only did President Roosevelt accede to 

Churchill’s pressure to send an ultima- 
tum to, and impose sanctions upon, 
Japan but made a blanket commitment 
to bring America into the war even if 
Japan did not attack. 

A very curious piece of evidence ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 10, 1942, page 9, in an article by 
Lt. Clarence E. Dickinson, United States 
Navy, entitled “I Fly For Vengeance.” 
Lieutenant Dickinson relates: 

On this cruise W6 hsu sailed Irom Pearl 
Harbor on November 28 — 

1941— 

under absolute war orders. Vice Admiral 
Wm, F. Halsey, Jr., the commander of the 
aircraft battle force, had given Instructions 
that the secrecy of our mission was to be 
protected at all costs. We were to shoot 
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down anything we eaw In the eky and to 
bomb anything we saw on the sea. In that 
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Could such orders have been issued by 
Vice Admiral Halsey except by specific 
direction from the Commander in Chief, 
namely, the President of the United 
States? 

In other words, If Lieutenant Dickin- 
son's account is true, did not the Presi- 
dent at least 9 days before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, without a dec- 
laration of war, authorize an identical 
attack upon the Japanese — also without 
a declaration of war? 

Today approximately 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can boys are fighting from three to 
eight thousand miles away from home. 
The American people are willing to 
struggle for the “four freedoms” but we 
realize that we must retain them at home 

if we are going to give them to others. 
Exercising our traditional right of free 
speech and free inquiry, we are going to 
continue to ask and to seek answers to 
all questions as they arise. 

When are we going to get the full story • 
of what happened at the Atlantic Con- 
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for lt now. 

When President Roosevelt had so per- 
sistently refused to enforce the Neutrality 
Act against Japan when public opinion 
definitely demanded it, why did he so 
suddenly change his policy at the Atlan- 
tic Conference? 

A year ago, one of my congressional 
colleagues, having observed for months 
the adroitness with which President 
Roosevelt had brought us ever closer to 
the brink of war in the Atlantic only to 
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final 


step by a reluctant Congress, seeing fate 
present the President on December 7, 
1941, with a magnificent moral categori- 
cal, right out of the blue — a casus belli 
beyond all criticism — exclaimed in de- 
spair : 4 What luck that man has ! ” 

But was it luck? 
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€ntiru'i> too much material, such as wolfram^^^Gar- 
► — — — many. Wolfram, according to the Standard Dictionary, 
is (1) tungstate of iron and manganese (Fe, Mn) W04 
a source of tungsten; or (2) same as tungsten. Mr. 

I ' ' 

Churchill may have some kindly feelings toward Spain, 

_ * 

but Spain’s conduct continues “unsatisfactory” to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


What these twin Roosevelt reprovals to Mr. Churchiu 
may indicate is that the Allied triumvirate — the United 
States, Britain and Russia — is already beginning to go 

the way of most triumvirates. Two of 
Triumvirate the triumvirs usually get together to 
_ _ . nudge the third out of power and 

Spl,t Begins prestige . 

The Allies have not yet won the war. Indeed, we 
are told daily that the fiercest fighting is yet to be 
done. But already the Roosevelts are veering this 
nation toward Russia and away from Britain. 

Why they are doing so is not hard to figure out. 

Spain continues neutral because it bled itself white 

ft Vi ft If. nf n in ito ftiiTtl nr ft n 
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people want peace at almost any price. In that war, 
Russia helped the Spanish Communists, just as Italy 
and Germany helped the Spanish conservatives. This 
Is made evident in Ernest Henjingway’s “ For Whom 
the Bell Tolls.” 1 

The Reds and their fellow travelers have a mortal 
hatred for Franco, Spain’s current dictator, because 
he won the Spanish War and the Communists lost it. 

41 - 4*^11 - At-*- A 
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are all-out for a fourth term for Roosevelt, as you can 
see by a glance at any of their publications. The 
reddish CIO has started a fourth -term drive into which 
it openly says it will put several million dollars of the 
members’ money. 

Hence, it is smart politics for Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt 
to take public raps at Spain and at anybody — Mr. 
Churchill included — who says a kind word in public 

■f Ar fVio Cy\ arvi wAnnl a n 4 - h ^1^ 1 
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keep the domestic Reds and fellow travelers in line 
for the fourth term. ■' 

What it will do to the Allies’ postwar plans is another 
question. Those plans now are, at least in public, for 
Britain, the United States, Russia and China to run 
the world as benevolent big powers — despite Mrs. f 
Roosevelt’s other foolish remark at her Tuesday press 
conference about every United Nation in the world 

havener an a^fn O 1 \7f\l in it /V m I 

, y i4i ^/vo^yy ai yy Ui-iu CliUIlCllt* 

How could Belgium and Russia have a veto on each 
other after the war? 

(Copyright, 1944, News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 
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Yftiile talking to Senator ^Bridges on other matters, he stated Ur, Quinn Tamm_ 
that ■while he was in Europe the past summer that he had had a private S;^sEsr— ~ 

conference with Churchill* that Churchill was very much concerned about 
the Russian picture and stated that the only salvation for the civilization 
of the world would be if the president of the United Spates would declare 
Russia to be imperiling world peace and attack Russia. 

He pointed out that if an atomic bomb could be dropped on the Kremlin 
wiping it ovd* it would be a very easy problem to handle the balance of Russia* 
which would be without direction. Churchill further stated that if this was not 
done, Russia will attack the United States in the next two or three years when 
she gets the atomic bomb and civilization will be wiped out or set back many 
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Bridges stated that he concurs in^Churchill* s views and that he 
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By R. H^HACKFORD 
■putted Freni Staff Co rrespou dent 

LONDON, Jan. 16— The Iran- 
ian delegation disclosed today 
that it has received new instruc- 
tions from Teheran to place the 
Iranian dispute with Soviet Rus- 
sia before the United Nations. 

oiily yesterday the Iranian Ambas- 
sador to LondorrSSeye'tHpassan Yaquiz- 
<u$ab, told the, assembly that ht* might 
present the Iranian-Russian quarrel for 
! United Nations consideration if an 
Agreement between the two countries 
wasn’t reached soon. 

• The Iranian move ran counter to ef* 
forts by the big powers to keep con- 
troversial issues out of the first As- 
sembly’s agenda. 

Virst serious talks among the big 
poWers to find the man foe the 535,000 
pel year secretary general post in the 
UNO were to begin shortly after the 
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arrival -of Soviet Vice Foreign Com- 

missar^Vishinski from Moscow. 

Selection of a secretary general can- 
didate will be the first substantive is- 
sue before the new Security Council i 
which meets Thursday for the first 

time. 

Actual election of the secretary gen- 
eral is by the General Assembly, but 
it must be done on recommendation of 
the Security Council. Seven of the 11 
council members must approve the rec- 
ommendation, including all the Big 
Five; : . • ; v 


Washington. Other groups pr< 
Lester B.NPearson, Canadian Mir 
to Washington. 


n. ;• j 


Gen. ^lisenhow’er, Churchill and An- 
,nn viMen are among the world fig- 


thony'gden are amohg the world fig- 
ures mentioned for the job. 

Eisenhower doesn’t want it. The 
British Labor government opposes 
Churchill, who is uncnthused about 
it, anyway. There also is ^Brltish op- 
position to Eden, but less than to 

Churchill. 4 

The Russians are understood to -avor 

Stanoje^irnic. Yugoslav Ambassador to 


to Washington, 

British officials held private co: 
ences today to crystallize their vie 1 ? 
the candidates. They have aband 
their belief that the secretary ge 
should come from a small count 
possible! 

The British a opr cached the pre 
cautiously, for they believed it r 
be fatal to the UNO if one of thi 
Five was forced to use its veto J 
on the secretary general issue. ? 

Today's plenary sessions had i 
prospect of excitement, and dele 
looked ahead toward the speech bj 


eign SecretarJSBevin tomorrow. B 
sources said he would deal witl 
mandate question in some detail 
will hot offer to put Palestine J 
UNO mandate, they said, becfcus 
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f Vice Foreign Com- 
i‘irom Moscow, 
ihc?«*tary general can- 
S first substantive Is- 
f cw Security Council, 
'\*rsday for the first 




uie secretary gen- 
general Assembly, but 
s .i recommendation of 
Seven of the 11 
^ust approve the rec- 
Liuding all the Big 
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• /, Churchill and An- 

' .n jng the world fig- 

-r the Job. 

V ,»n’t want it. The 

* .government opposes 
\.i aenthused about 
. 0 also is British op- 
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to Washington. 

British officials held private confer- 
ences today to crystallize their views on 
the candidates. They have abandoned 
their belief that the secretary genera 1 
should come from a small country if 
pbssible! 

The British approached the problem 
cautiously, for they believed it might 
be fatal to the UNO if one of the Big 
Five was forced to use its veto power 
on the secretary general issue. 

Today's plenary sessions had slight 
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looked ahead toward the speech by For- 
eign Secret a rjNBevin tomorrow. British 
sources said he would deal with the 
mandate question in some detail. He 
will not offer to put Palestine under 
UNO mandate, they said, because the 



Anglo-American Commission Is still in- 
ratine the Guestion.*iV*~f 

v "V * «.■ «»>- 

The Iranian delegation 'will meet to- 
day to decide whether^, to ^ raise. the is- 
sue of relations with -Rutstf^p 1 
General Assembly or to- present it to 
the newly created Security Council. 

The new instructions from.'Teheran 
superseded the speech of Tatjuizadeh 
yesterday .in ** which he reserved the 
right to raise the issue if the big powers 
failed to solve the Soviet- Iranian prob- 
lem at this session of the Assembly. 

Taquizadeh said today that.. the di- 
rective from " his government;, allowed 
the delegation here to choose j,whether 
to raise the matter ^before -toe As- 
sembly or otherwise.?^-*- v f 

Only the : possible -persuasion of the 
big powers could^ p revest" Iran from 
raising the quegfton. J The;tJnO charter 


provides that “any member of the 
United Nations may bring any disputa 
or situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction “to the attention ol 
the Assembly or Security Council. 

COUNCIL MEETS TOMORROW 

The first Security Council meeting 
was scheduled for tomorrow. But the 
Iranian issue was not likely to be raised 
at that time. The session was expected 
to be devoted to preliminary organiza-J 
tion and opening statement. v '* 

The first step under the charter for 
the Council would be to recommend to 
the parties that they try to settle their 

differences by negotiation, 'arbitration. 

Judicially, by regional agencies or ar- 
rangements, “or other peaceful means 

xf their own choice” 


understood to favor 
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T HERE are times when the mere multitude can sit 
back and reflect happily on 4 the idea that their 
rulers can behave as so many political stumble 
bums. Like a blood transfusion to the somewhat wasted 

Democratic idea comes the proof that the Big Brain in the White 
House and his associated world-rulers and global master-minds 


n re rrinQhIp nf milliner hnnphpQfl nla vc nn tho ontiMpal HiamnnH 
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or gaily stepping on banana peels which litter the path to en- 
during fame. ti ' 

The Big Brain’s associates, Britain’s Winston ^Chnv chill and 
Pal Joey, Stalin in Moscow have heard the call to leap in and 
help tli^<<lcction of F.D.R. to a ^fourth term in the White House. 

Wise and experienced political brains might have counseled 
that there is danger — political danger for F.D.R. in such an 
Invasion of the domestic field. 


But no! Both Winnie and Pal Joey have jumped into the 
family fight and are now hip-deep in the all-out effort to see that 
FX>.R. is re-elected next November 7. 

The Dewey forces are for the moment holding back their counter* 
blast— but expect it to cut loose at the moment that censorship 
permits the revelation that the fourth term candidate’s "good 
friend Winston” is within the domestic borders of the United States 
during the present campaign. 


W E NOTE that Fred Pasley of this bureau, back from Quebec 

where hp hnnrd Ohnrrhill foss-nff flip nhservatinn n hoi it o 


" where he heard Churchill toss-off the observation about a 
Roosevelt’Churchill meeting “next year,” reports from the White 
House that Prime Minister Churchill is "standing-by” at the 
moment — and we might add, if all the stories. in the Capital are 
true, is "standing very near by.”' 

Now you can't convince the Dewey workers that the fourth 
term candidate didn't stage the recent war conference in Quebec i 
and hasn’t linked himself up in the popular eye with Britain's 
Prime Minister without a sneaking idea in the back of the White 
House brain that all this would work to get votes next November t 
7 and build up his "indispensable man” thesis — "after all. I’m J 
the only one who gets along with Winnie and Joe Stalin, Don’t 
spoil the party by sending in a stranger.” 


A T ALL events, the usually politically shrewd Churchill, willy- 

n i 1 1 v nmir hprnm ** o nark n f mlr natinnal n o 


nilly, has now become a part of our national election cam- 
paign — and Churchill’s part will undoubtedly become greater in 
the next few days. 


Now at the same time, Tal Joey in Moscow is following Churchill’s 
example and putting in his plugs for F.D.R. — neatly skating around 
any forthright indorsement of the fourth term candidate, but in 
there punching just the same. 


Over in Moscow 7 , Stalin has blown his publicity whistle, told 
the Soviet writing boys to follow the thick red line and whoop it 
up for F.D.R. ’s re-election by denouncing Dewey and the Republican 
party in the Soviet publication. War and the Working Class. 


* 

T^HE Stalin contribution to Roosevelt re-election propaganda 
J- takes the somewhat wobbly line that all good Communists in 


the United States should vote against Dewey because, says Russia* 
far-RoosevcIt. the Republican party is backed up by the National 

Association of Manufacturers, duPont, Ford, General Motors and 
bihind these are lined un Fascist clem Ants pfp ptr pfp ' 
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The reasoning behind the Churchill and Stalin immcdial 

orts to lieln nut Ronsnvrlt’s fourth term ramnaiim i 


efforts (o help out Roosevelt’s fourth term campaign grate agaiusl 
each other at many points. But they simmer down to the same thing 
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Britain’s Churchill and Russia's Stalin have charged into they 
fjeal fight with a common battle cry; "Franklin's our boy.” / 


MOW, politically speaking, these are not smart tactics and hovf- 
ever much they please F.D.R. at the moment, there are ancient 
veterans in the headquarters of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee of the BH. (Before Hillman.) variety who now wag their 

heads ominously. 


Now such smart operators in the Roosevelt camp as Comrade 
Earl Browder of the Communists-for-Roosevelt brigade and 
Tovarich Sidney (clear it with Sidney) Hillman are far too slick 
to be trapped into such political tumblings as these recent bobbles 
of Pal -Joey and “my good friend Winston." Not lor a second. 


ftD tJT’un’Dir r* fVVA^ n i AM 1 T n i ^r/i 4 IM ^ «I >1 Aa AM 

U i mt vuugiLooiviKu vcaiiKti tui^ vuiuniMCC, ipiuuicr 

Rrf\wrifr ktvH.W Vi W \nmii^it.r>rs that. OR nont c\f 


u Browder softly assured his inquisitors that 98 per cent of 
the American people were against communism. 

Which suggested that you shouldn’t pay too much attention 
to the Communist-backing of F.D.R, And Brother Hillman, of 
course, modestly blushing under the grant of political power 
granted him by F.D.R. at the Chicago convention, denies all 


r 1 0 *vi rw 11 vS 1 cf ft f f i 1 1 O f 1 c* 


\I/E NOTE today that the official AFT publication, “The Labor 

f * Union *' vtUnvrv* in its. fnrimis atiarV nn Tlill. 


Union Newspaper." returns to its furious attack on the Hill* 
man-Moscow-Rooscvelt tic-up with the blunt charge: 


^"To American labor the most disquieting thing about the CIO 

Political Aci lOtt Cnmfniffon itc franlr unr? iinli!tich?nw illi^mw 


with revolutionary communism. 


«r««AMrli V V 


The federation paper, after duly noting that Roosevelt-Lieu ten- 
ant Hillman last August "indignantly denied" that he was a Com- 
munist. goes into interesting details of the Russian-born Hillman’s 
close personal relations with Lenin. 

It reports the occasion when Hillman, accompanied by Browder 
and William Z. roster, made a pilgrimage to Moscow, conferred 
with Lenin, and doped out a scheme for Communist control of 
American labor. 


rttHIS attempt failed. But, reports the AFL publication: - ' 

r*“ “His (Hillman’s) Soviet sympathies, while slumbering, have 
/never dimmed. They have burst into flame again with the emer] 
fgcnce of Russia as a military conquerer under Stalin." * 
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The questioner then . 

I there are any j t evious i 
of a foreign rtatcsmar 
granted s ipnilar ^ anilities 
BBC to critirize his own u^jvcrn- 
ment" and whether th^jBritlsh 
/ "Government "will offer a similar 
/ opportunity to any United States 
statesman who supports the do- 
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Pooh-Poohs Prosecution J - _ j- rp _ I J ^ l • ] , 

dent Truman s administration. 

Broadcasting tonight to the 
United States, Mr. Wallace drew 
parallel between his speaking fh . 
ttfjr in Britain and Winston 
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to Churchill’s Visit Here 


ul Ramadier will not' 
officially or give a' 
.,„ieon for him, as is p p.cii _d nnn 
jfor distinguished guests, it was’ 
said tonight Official circles added 
that if Mr. Wallace asked I.. 

IM. Ramadier it would b© diliiculi 
for the Premier to refuse. 

Vincent Auriol, President of the 
Republic, is on hi 3 way to West 
Africa. Edouard Herrlot, who as 
— ** idpn hly becomes ‘ 


Conservative Asks Whether 
Government Knew of BBC 

Soeech bv American 


By MALLORY BROWNE 

Special to Thi Yorx Timm. 


ft 

virtual head of state in theft 
Churchill's speaking- last year of t} ie President, is ex-7 

Fulton, ]Wo., and expressed pained pccte .^ to . so , v . e t he P Iob iem by re- 1 

DISPUTE ENTERS COMMONS surprise that some groups in the ’’ 1 " f 1 ” h 1 s h o m c town, Lyon, 

United States wished to suppress ? r< , he com ^ to Pans, by rcfrain- 

* — jhis right to voice his views abroad. in ^,, ronl P ar ^ lc ip^tmg in formal re- 

It is doubted whether this cond- CP ^ ons ^° r Wallace if there 
^arisen will be relished in London. ar * any> which appeared doubtful.: 
VIr. Wallace's speeches in Britain This cautious attitude is a result 

lave not had any sponsorship aim-* P^ cs,<?a £ es from Henri Bonnet,; 
Jar to that Mr. Truman gave to^ m k^ ssa dor to Washington, in-; 
Mr. Churchill's Fulton soeech. Ac- rrn ' n S the French Government of 
tually Mr. Wallace’s main purpose indl E nation Provoked in the United 
in making the comparison was testates by Mr. Wallace’s visit to 
point out that those who now criti-^ uro P e ' message urged French 
cized him for allegedly trying to — 

Sp ^ T l0THfN ^7° RXTlM “' ' influence a foreign government officials in effect , , 4 u 
LONDON, April 15 Having Lh ou ]d have been much more vocal (step so as not to rrpa? their. 

read the Logan Act, Henry a 7 Wal- in criticizing Mr. Churchill when Passion in the United 
lace ls "satisfied J.hatTTe"’ need pay former Prime Minister spoke, ' they were on the side of Kf 6 

no more attention to talk in the* Some observers in Britain are a ^f. and against President Tnima^” 
United States of legal action/* it comparing: Mr. Wallace, not with. Since this — rLr_™ ni . an - 

was said tonight on his behalf. 

[The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities sug- 
gested Monday that Mr. Wal- 
lace’s speeches and actions 
abroad were covered by th<#Lo-‘ 
gan Act. This law makes'' it a* 
crime ta deal unauthorizcdly 
with fore it n governments to "in- 
fluence thV measures or conduct 
of any foriign government * * * 
in relation Vo any dispute** with 
the United States "or to defeat 
the measures" of the United 
States.] 

In Mr. Wallace’s opinion, the 
law is "completely inapplicable" to 

his speeches in Britain and he has „ 

no intention of modifying his stay ^ allace attended a session of the 

here or his tour on the Continent ^ouse Commons today and also 


( eilUcizinc Foreicn Secrel^ctinr Fo 


rpi rm h 


ary Bevin’s policy, as well as the' {jef a I ''quarters* believed^ 
iolicy of the United States, aroused Caffery had conveyed 


a me#a 


wave of resentment against him from Washington emni, aBf ■ r thP 
ot only in the United States butunofficial chfmtfcr S 
Iso iw Britain and even in his face's visit. aracter of Mr- VValy 
arty, the Labor party. 



Mr. Wallace was a guest of vari- 
ous British Members of Parliament 
at a luncheon today and at a din- 
ner in his honor in the House of 
Commons. 


Attends Commons Session 
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as a result of the mounting furor 
against him in the United States, 
It was said. 

4 

Going to Stockholm 

The former Vice President has 
frankly acknowledged surprise at 
the volume of the protest at home! 

S<*he persons who have had an 

opportunity to see him in the last 

forty-eight hours believe that 
"jolted" more accurately expresses 
the effect on him of the storm of 
criticism in the United States. 

Mr. Wallace’s attacks on the 
Truman Doctrine of confining 
communism will come up in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, 
after he has left for Stockholm. A 
parliamentary question put today 

by a Conservative, L. D. Gammans, 


discussed scientific farming data 
with Minister of Agriculture Tom 
Williams. 

I The conservative Yorkshire Post 
said the former Vice President had 
a perfect right to speak in Britain. 

"How can he hope to heal the 
differences dividing the world un- 
less he can speak freely to all who 

are willing to hear?" the Post said. 
"Again, the right of public men to 
speak regardless of the embarrass- 
ment they may cause the Govern* 
ment is part of the American tra- 
dition, and this tradition part 
of the wider tradition of American 
free speech." 
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French Officials Cautious 

Special to Th* Niw Youk Timm. 

... PARIS, April 15 — It is under- 1 

asks whether a British Broadcast- Utood on high authority that the' 

Jng Corporation program "on thejmYench Government wil] avoid any- 

ky ^ Tr « Henryjththg remotely resmblmg^^official 

honors for Mr. Wallace wH^i he: 
visits Pa ris a bout Apri 1 22. i 


Wallaby, in which domestic and 
foreign policy of the United States 
Government was attacked, was 
made with the knowledge of or 
after ^consultation with His Maj- 
^sty * / Government." 


Clipped at the 
Government 


Seat 



Vuiike.- Criiicizer- 
hurchill for Failing 

o Fight for Peace 

Says Briton Dares Not 
Confess Conviction 
War Is Inevitable 
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• •nix^A^lUallacc declared to- 
b-Uit that it was "a great source 
b sorrow to mo’ 1 that Winston 
nur c hil l was not fighting'Mor 

accr 

The former American Vice Pres- 
Uuit and cabinet officer told 1.000 
irwegian trades union leaders that 
h , Churchill “dare not confess pub- 

• I y the private convictions of hu 
>up that war is inevitable.” [ 
"I am not a crypto-CommunisI, 

lr. Wallace declared. “lam a pro* 
'*\ssive<4ory.” \ 

iMr. Churchill, addressing a 
Conservative Party rally in Lon- 
don Friday, described Mr, Wal- 
lace as a “Crypto-Communist,’' 
which he defined as “one who has 
not got the courage to explain 
‘he destination for which he is 
making.” He said also that Mr. 

\ /allace was trying “to separate 
Great Britain from the United 
states and to weave her into a 
ast system of Communist 
intrigue which radiates from i 
Moscow,”) I 
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Peace Called Fighting Cause. I 

Mr. Wallace, who arrived in OslJ 
mi Stockholm only a few hours 
'ore he addressed the union Icad- 
n did not men (ion Mr. Churchill's 
-me in noting that the former 
itish Prime Minister’s attack on 
on had been broadcast to Norway. 

“Peace is not something passive 
* Mr. Wallace said. “Since 
ace Is a fighting cause, it is a 
mice of great sorrow to me thaj 
ritain’s great fighting leader cai it 

’i use his genius in fighting fof 
■race. I 

“This great man says I will nrf 
-veal my ultima le goal. I say he 
are notion f css publicly the private 

~ < See WALLACE 7 ~Page^ A-T) 


convictb*.. of his group that war is 
inevitable ” 

Mr. Wallace said Americans were 
being described as hysterical in their, 
attitude toward Russia. 

“If I knew only what I read lil 
(hr American press I also would bl 

I ysterlcaV he said. J , 

Praises American Press. j > 

The former cabinet member' 
raised American reporters, saying: 

ley were “progressive and forward-: 
looking,” and also praised the Amer- 
ican press being on the whole the 
best in the world. 

“I am not accusing them of de- 
liberately publishing untruths,” he 
said, “but the American press dorA; 
engage in selective use of the 1 rut IT 
that is the last word in propaganda! t 
We must have the whole tiuth il 
we are to maintain peace. " Il 

I Mr. Wallace said that when he; 
poke the United Slates press 1 
gnored him. “When I return,” he 
,dded, “I suppose the blanket of 
lilence will fall again. I have broken 
through the silken curtain of that 
silence by coming to Europe.” 

Citing the Spanish- American War 
as a case resulting, he said, from 
selective newspaper treatment, Mr, 
Wallace said, “That is why I am 
so disturbed when we send naval 
vessels on goodwill tours in foreign 
waters. If anything happened to 

! ‘ur vessels who would know tlr 
ause of the incident? There map 
till be Nazis. How easy for theli 
o provoke an international incident. 
That is why I am so deeply con- 

rnvnhH M'hm tho 'nrc*cc IaqHc foot c . 

V\ * J H ■>* *>**'.11 mil- 1*4. V 7 A V *• ' * J 4(4 V LU 

on one side.” i 

Speaks (o 1.500 Students. I 

, Mr. Wallace dashed on foot frnrn ] 
the crowded labor temple to a hall; 
where 1.500 students heard him as-', 
sail what he called trends toward' 
war and urged them to fight for a| 
stronger United Nations. I 

* “Sooner or later, all Nordic rac^ 1 
vill reach maturity and conrhirr ; 

hat, war is characteristic of childiai 
, ninds." he predicted, [ 

Mr. Wallace, whose original pre?- j 
gram nf a, single speech in Norway 

has been extrmuk 1 il‘ include four 
platform appearances and a radii 
address, was welcomed to Oslo al 
[‘one of the most important voicel ; 
'of the common man.” I 

That description of Mr. Wallace 
came from Theodor Brock, famed 
wartime mayor of Narvik, who 
joined with Norway’s minister of 
education, Kaare Fostervoll, in 
welcoming him at a luncheon r,t- 
t-rnded by representatives of the , 
country’s six political parties/ in- 
cluding two cabinet members. 

[ Mr. Foster voll said Mr. Wallace 

uld claim' a unique achievement 
bringing together at the saml 
ble. representatives of the Con! 
native, Christian, Labor Ppople J, 
Farmers’ arwUt^ssin^nist Parlies../ 


*, — • ■ Ss x w Revision in Law, 

Addressing th r ^jciTn g\ Mr 
Wallace predicts v any United 

•"•tales laws curbing le right of 
Americans to speak freely about/' 
heir own government in foreign 


Mr. To l::..a 
Mr. M . A. Tamm 


'• Duntrios would be modified In con- 
form to the charter of thr United' 
Nations Educational, Scientific and' 
Cultural Organization, j 

Referring to reports from the 1 
| United States of proposals that hi? j 

; passport be withdrawn and that thc : 

I Logan Act be invoked against him 

because of hi.s attacks on President 

Truman’s foreign policy, Mr. Wal- 

1 r — . A £-> <-v > • 

< i <u;c o<iiu . 

“The right of any world citizen to 
speak his mind Is merely earning 
out the injunction given in the | 
UNESCO charter. I beiieve any 
1 nited States laws which may bo 
4 i conflict with that charter will be 
•modified.” * 

Tomorrow he will address a pub- 
ic meeting at a large Oslo theater 
and will speak at a Farmers’ Party 
(Conservative) meeting on agricul- 
tural subjects. 

Stassen Assails Talkina 

%s 

On Foreign Policy Abroad 

STOCKHOLM. Sweden, April 19 
(T), — HavoM E/jSvasscn, n&pirarit Imh c 
(he Republican presidential nomi-l 
nation, who has been making a fact-1 
finding lour of Europe, declared! 
today “it is not proper to discus. 1 *! 
the foreign policy of the United! 

States in a foreign country.” i 
The former governor of Minno- ! 

t ^ota held a news conference only 
a few' hours after Henry A. Wal-' 
lace left Stockholm by plane for 

I Osin. Norway. Mr. Wallace has crit- 
icized President Truman's proposal 
for aid to Greece and Turkey and 
has called for “peace and under- 
standing with Russia.” 

Mr. Stassen said that after his' 
return to the United States he would 
confer with leaders of thr Rrpubii-J 
can party before publishing his! 
views and impressions of his Euro- 
pean trip. • # l 

The Republican Party, he said, ha^r 
an excellent chance of winning the 
presidential election in 1943 “if we 
have a good program” and if Repub- i 
lican Congressmen now in office re- 1 
tain the confidence of the people, j i t 

“All America— both the Rcpubli- 1/ j 
ran and Democratic Parties— are !./ i 
moving forward in world polic£&# L y 
will hot go back to the policy of the: 
f 20s,” Mr. Stassen said when asked' < 
• whether Republicans would revert! 
to earlier policy if victorious in thc ; ~ * 
[presidential election. ! M " ' 

1 Before his press conference Mr. • [ ' * 
Stassen conferred with Prime Miif : * 

’ * — ' ' *■' ' *■ •*--'* in uijlj n mi i i.i vi uim j|- 

con with Foreign Minister Oc.strju 
Unden. I ; ' 

Although Mr. Wallace and Mr. 

Stassen t •■►''rl in SlorkJJiolm. 
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tomorrow 


morning. 


Cot Says He Arranged 
Wallace Visit as Friend 

PARIS, April 19 Pierre Cot, 
French leflwing politician, said to- 
jdny that in arranging the visit here 
of Henry A. Wallace he was acting 
as an "old friend" and not as the 
agent of any French political party. 

Mr. Cot, air minister in the cabil 
net of Leon Blum and several othe 
wartime and prewar cabinets, form 
erly was a vadical-Socialist, a con^ 
servative party, but now ranks him- ; 
self as an independent. In the] 
National Assembly he generally ! 
otes with the Communists. 

Mr. Cot said lie had mapped a 
hree-day schedule for Mr. Wallace! 
hat includes an appearance he- 
re the National Assembly's for- 
eign affairs committee, a speech to! 
the Centre dc la Politique En- 
trangcre," a sort of foreign policy 
association, and another speech be- 
fore a meeting in the Sorbonne. In 
addition Mr. Wallace will speak be- 
fore the original local chapter of 
the American Veterans Committed 
which recently split on the issue of 
admitting Communists. 

The invitation to appear before 
the Parliamentary Foreign Affairs 4 
Committee was extended about a 
month ago, Mr. Cot said, by Marcel 
fCachin, a Communist who happens 
to be committee chairman. Under 
Assembly rules a foreigner may not 
appear before a session of the en- 
tire chamber, but the foreign affairs 
group is inviting ali other deputies 
to attend. 

Mr. Wallace, who arrives Tues- 
day. will be a guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the National 
Union of Intellectuals, of which 
the scientist Frederic Joliot-Curie 
is secretary-general. Dr. Joliot- 
Curie is a Communist, but Mr. Cpt 
said the group is comprised of lh- 
lellectuals of various shades of pefi- 
tlcal opln* 
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By Drew Pearson 
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NOW THAT ALL the hulla- 
baloo over Poland has subsided, 
inside diplomatic reports from 
Europe indicate that the Lublin- 
Warsaw Polish government is 
not going to be such a Russian 
puppet government after all. 

Despite the fact that the 

Lublin - Warsaw Poles were 

called all sorts of pro-Red names 

by the London Poles, they arc 
' now getting just as independent 
and, to some extent, arrogant, 
as their London brothers. 

Or, as some neutral diplomats 
summarize it: 

4 *A Pole will always be a 
Pole whether he's in London 
or Lublin/* 

Illustrative of how the Poles 
are feeling their oats was a 
meeting which took place at 
, , Moscow last week regarding the 
(polish row with Czechoslovakia. 
*The meeting was attended by 
Russian Undersecretary for For- 
eeign Affairs Vyshinsky: also by 
ex-Premier Mikola jezvk of the 
London Poles, plus Edward Mo- 
;Qvernment. 

Mo row ski, though supposedly 
a Soviet puppet, started the fire- 
works by ranting against the 
Czechs, e said the Czechs had 
no right to Teschen, a small 
coal mining town which had 
always been Czech, but which 
the Poles snatched away from 
Chechoslovakia when she was 
powerless in Hitler's hands 
after Munich. 

Soviet Commissar Vyshinsky 
emphatically differed with Mo- 
rowski. He pointed out that 
the Poles have peaceful means 
for settling their disputes, should 
not use the aggressive tactics of 
the Nazis. Finally Morowski 
subsided. 

Soviet Hold Slips 

OTHER UNCENSORED diplo- 
matic reports show’ that the War- 
saw-Lublin Poles a # re getting 
tougher and more developments 
which for some queer reason, 
have been hushed up by Euro- 
pean censorshop: 

l Twelve Catholic papers are 
now being published in Poland. 
(There has been considerable op- 
position to the Lublin Poles by 

1"^ M 4 L a 1 1 A «r 4 la A ** dN. _ u -3 

till VJIV KJUU1IU& 

that the church was being sup- 
pressed.)^/ 

Z The^Warsaw-Lublin Poles 
have indicated they want an al- 
liance with the United States and 
: Great Britain Just as strong as 
that with the Soviet. This, they 
would guarantee Polish in- 


e already demand- 



ing that the Red Army withdraw 
from Poland; also, that the Soviet 
secret police w ithdraw . 

4 The Lublin Poles also re- 
sent the latest Russian altitude 
of friendliness to the German 
people, which they criticize as 
a symbol o£ unprincipled Soviet 
bidding for German support in 


ni 
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Germanism of certain British 
leaders. 

5 The Lublin Poles also resent 
Russia's opposition to Polish ex- 
pansion in the northwest, where 
the Poles would like to take 
over the German city of Stettin. 

6 Finally, the Lublin Poles re- 
sent the fact that the Russians 
now insist upon bringing out- 

r~ 1 /| A I M t A 4 1% A Drtl 1 t? -w 

^iUCI 3 KlUU 141C & guvt'iu 

ment — in line 'with the Hopkins- 
Stalin conversations. Stalin 
promised Hopkins to give ex- 
| Premier MikoJajczyk of London 
and other Polish leaders cabinet 
seats in the Lublin government, 
which means that some of the 
Lublin Poles will have to give up 
their cabinet posts. Naturally, 
they are sore. 

So it looks as if the Polish pup 
pel pot, which once boiled againstl 

I Tli> I mu!mi pviln^ PaI o c it nrurlj 

* * ■ V- M * V- K* I I v/*uvu * V/ I v O } 4 0 nun ^ 

simmering against Us friends in 
Moscow’. 

Hands Off Churchill 

ONE OF THE WELL-KEPT 
secrets of the last Presidential 
campaign was a statement Win- 
ston] Churchill prepared urging 
the American people to reelect 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

The statement, however, was 
never made public. Roosevelt 

heard what Ohnr^hill urtj c n Ian- 

** ■ r r V - M UlJ It 

ning to do and stopped it. He 
explained to the British Prime 
Minister that much as he appre- 
ciated his good intentions, the 
American people resented out- 
side interference in their politics. 

Undoubtedly Churchill was 
planning reciprocity for the help 
which Harry Hopkins had given 
him two years before. At that 
time, the winter of 1942, just j 
after Pearl Harbor, Churchill 
faced growing criticism in Parlia- 
ment. ' . 

So Harry ^toopkins went to 
London and vvith Roosevelt’s 
blessing dropped the word quiet- 
ly in British political circles 
that the President of the United 
States appreciated the fine coop- 
eration he was getting from the 
Prime Minister and would be 
sorry to see any change of British 
leadership. 
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Record Opened 
Over Protest 
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; Roosevelt' Knew ’’ 
Of A-Bomb Progress, 
^DocunrieptJhows'K' 

"' By iohn M^ftlbhtower on<t ’■ 
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Aiiockit^.PrtM Staff Wr IfirT I 
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v ta papers failed today to still the 
1 controversy that has raged for L 
a decade over; the wartime Big. 
-Three meeting, < ►**:': < 1 

\ The halAmill ion -word Aiperi- ^ 
can record ‘of the historio'* ses- 1 
sion was made public last night j 
by the State Department — fe- ; 
portedly oveK the objection of j 
Prim? ' * ti' * A 

safd onfy^ftiesc^y -tl^^CKe 834 >T>’A 

, pages of documents. 4 would not f 

be made public how. The State 1 
Department gave no official ex- 
planation as to why he changed 
his mind.' It . was understood,, 
however, that* the decision was J 
made after Republican Senators 

nrnipct*H * thef - f V ia /tVatt/ • 

(/l vv^gwu VA 40 V. VilV yAV^WW > 1 Ui H 

Times had obtained a ' copy f of ■ 
the. papers. 14 * . vV% ^ 

1 Atom Bomb Date r Set ^f; l 

’• * •*. ‘ 

Tlie ' J papers disclosed that 
Premier Joseph Stalin had made ; 
a veiled threat of "difficulty'" 4 in { 

} taking *'/ Russia * Into | the war * 

against Japan: unless-’ President 
Bnosexgi^ agreed/ to rsvme&ag 
concessions/ ur' w • ' •*, ' * 


z> *. > 


. -a 




* m Mr. Roosevelt did agree, giving 
Alicia 'new strategic poSftioiriir 
the Northwest Pacific and 
powerful hand in Manchuria. * 

Glrm^flrton f + Vi 1 a t-i 1 r\T\ 

Ul^lUliVUUU UA iAUO WU 4 AliVVVi^ 44 j . 

among. the pre-conference docu- 
ments. wasa ’ letter from M aL..^ 
, Gen. of'The.. 

\1 ManTiattan ' which : de- 

/I s ' The 

letter showed MrT Roosovelt was 
notified -v apd ; approved;- progress , 
on development^! Tihfe atomic 
bomb several weeks before the 
Yalta meeting. - ' i 
; Gen. Groyes’ letter, dated De- 
cember 30, 1944, lJ predicted the 
first atomic bomb would be ready * 

^ .about ’August; ! 1 194 S.T* As^it? 

‘turned ’ out. Hhe first combat 

bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
,on August 6. l945/*^apan tur- 

• rendered height ‘day* later. * • : * R j 

%/• - ' * r f.-H 

Three U. N. Votes for Russia? , 

9 * 

' The record disclosed also' that 
Roosevelt , 1 told ‘ ; Stalin ' and . 

' Churchill it was "very embar- 
__ rassing” to him to yield to an- 
other Russian demand ; for 
Ukrainian and .White Russian 
■ - , membership in the United Na- * 
- tions — giving Russia three. votes 

I i the General Assembly..* '’I 
They disclosed long arguments 
y Mr. Roosevelt and Churchill 

Continued on Page A-5, Col. 17 ; 
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ALGEE HISS 





Hiss Says He Tried ^ 
To Block Soviet Move 







ty th« Attodatvd Pr**« 

NEW YORK, Mar. 17.- 
aid last night that 
essfully opposed Russian 
proposals at the - Yalta Con fer- » 
»nr p to admit eitfaT Soviet T€- - 
publics as independent members ; 
of the United Nations. 

Asked about the Yalta docu- 
ments, made public by the State 
Department, His s said he has 
considered that “my position at 
all times was pro-l TnfT)r * ft 

rat hBf UtfUf anti-Soviet. 


I His s, whose role at the Yalta 
CoTOTrence has been a""6dJUbw- 
versial issue for years, clarified 
some cryptic notes published by 
the State Department as part of 
the Yalta documents. 

Hiss’ notes, written in an 
amateur shorthand, concerned 
the agreement at the 1945 

Roosevelt- Churchill -Stalin con- 
ference to allow Russia three 
votes in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, then be- 
ing launched. Russia got votes 
for White Russia and the 
Ukraine as well as for itself. 

Rifts was assigned at the Yalta 
conference to keep records and j 
advise his superiors on matters 

dealing with the U. N. 

He said la§t night he turned 
his notes over to the State De- 
partment when he left the serv- 
I ice, “in the hope that they would 
be useful to my associates.’* 

Hiss was released last Novem- 
ber after serving three and bne- 

I half years in the Lewisburg (Pa.) 
Federal Penitentiary for perjury 
for denying before a Federal 
grand jury that ‘while a State 
Department Official he passed . 
out department secrets for pre- ' 
war Russian spy ring. He has 
p rotested ^ his innocence again 
since release. . — 
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Critical of Roosevelt ' 


| And Idea of Giving 
| Hong Kong to China 

By Auooot+d Prtti 
J 

! LONDON. Mar. 17.— Britons 
were shacked and angered today 
by disclosures In the Yalta pa- 
pers — especially President Roose- 
velt's suggestion Hone Kong be 
turned over to China. 


The Foreign Office and British 
press generally considered Wash- 

I •% +• ^ M s* * mm to* * I Vto f i Am A A f 4- Y-» M 

UifclXJU * pUUilUHtlUli UI Li 1C ICt^ 

tirds a diplomatic blunder. The 
“man in the street” was hopping 
mad on learning some of the 
Inside maneuve rings at the con- 
ference. 


Talk on the morning com* 
muter trains coming into London 
was more concerned with Yalta 
than even the current split in 
the British Labor Party over 
rebel Aneurin Bevan. 


Critical references to the late 
President Roosevelt as a political 
♦chemer could be heard from 
Britons who heretofore have al- 
most universally revered him as 
a great statesman. 

British Pride Burt 

The average Briton's pride 
Appeared hurt particularly by 
two Roosevelt suggestions — to 
fum Hong Kong over to China 
And to exclude the BrUteh from 
the postwar administration of 

Korea. 

~ Hong Kong, a British crown 
colony for 114 years, has been 
tmllt-Mffc into, the largest b anAlitf — - 
center in the Far East. 


; One jun&ishman i n ft b lack 
! bowler hat — the trademaTS^of 
London’s Wall Street known as 
“The City” — was heard to say in 
* loud voice on one train: 

I.* ‘'Roosevelt was mad if he 
though we’d ever give Hong Kong 
j to the Chinese, Why, it's one of j 
‘ the most valuable places left in 
the old empire. And It certainly 
sounds odd compared with the 
Americans now crying about 
giving the Chinese a few barren 
: islands right in China's back- 
yard. 1 " 

Another remarked: 'It’s also 
nice to know Roosevelt tried to 
leave us out of Korea. I wish 
the British soldiers who died 
fighting there could have known 
About it." ' s 


Cool to Big Three Talks 


As for the prospect of Big 
Three talks the tenor of the 
curbstone debate was “who can 
trust anyone on diplomatic se- 
crete/' 

The United States disclosures 
immediately aroused British 
fears that they would raise a bar 
to another Big Three meeting 
at the top level. The conserva- 
tive Daily Mail commented that 
the publication “could help to 
discourage the Russians” from 
Joining in such a conference. 

Both Prime Minister Churchill 
and Foreign Secretary Eden ad- 
vocate “open covenants secretly 
arrived at/* contending that the 
, Russians use public meetings 
i only for propaganda platforms. 
When Sir Winston first proposed 

I a top-level parley two years ago, , 
he stressed that It should be 
confined to a few persons xneet- 
iing in “privacy and seclusion.” 


TAIPEI, Formosa, Mar. 17 (/P) 
r —Nationalist Chinese officials 
j bitterly familiar with the effect! 
■of the Yalta conference whicl 

■ *TQ t7P Crnrlot t>1lce4n 

v ibuooia IJ£J1U 


in Manchuria, evinced only scan 
Interest today in the record 
published by the U. S. Stab 
Departments 
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the elections will be hp.l In a 
fair * «Mt I do not care much 






about Poles myself. __ 

“Stalin: There are some very- 
good people among the Poles. 
They are good fighters. Of 
course, they fight among them- 
selves, too. I think on both sides 
there are non -fascist and anti- 
fascist elements. 

Prime Minister: I do not like 

this position. Anybody can call 
anybody anything. We prefer 
the terminology democratic par- 
ties. 

“Stalin: I refer to the declara- 

m * Hi A » vrtrt r O t V>P 

non on UDCrdiCi mroo. 

whole I approve it. I tod in a 
certain paragraph the same ex- 
pression, anti-nazism and anti- 
fascism. 

“Resident: This Is the first 

example for the use of the dec- 
laration. It has the phrase *to 
create democratic Institutions of 
their own choice/ The next para- 
graph contains the following: 
*(C) to form Interim govern- i 
mental authorities broadly rep- 

r\f oil Hprrmrrji tin 

n^tuuilivrd va Qii 

Elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible 
establishment through free elec- 
tions of governments responsive 
to the will of the people/ 

• “Stalin: We accept that para- 
graph 3. 

Like Caesar’s Wife 

“President : I want this elec- 
tion in Poland to be the first one 
beyond question. It should be 
like Caesar ' b wife. I did not 

k * 1 k 4 L at. pn C V\ P IX/ Q. ^ 

tnow ner uui wicj - — 

pure. 

“Stalin: They said that about 
her, but in fact she had her sins. 

. “President: I don't want the 
Poles to be able to Question the 
Polish elections. The matter is 
;not only one ot principle but ol 

(practical politics/’ 

A little later Mr. Churchill . 

referred to the Atlantic Charter 
and said he had once sent an 

Interpretation of W» abou 1 the 

veer iAo\\ Willkie. the 

cnarid w , 

1940 Republican presidential 

nominee, who died before the 

Yalta conference. 

Mr. Roosevelt asked: Was 

that what fcilled^him?” T*ie rec- 
ord notes “laughter” In the con- 
ference. . 

The discussion involved wheth- 
er Prance should be permitted 
later to associate itself with the 
declaration on liberated area*' 
Stefe-^aid it would ^ " 
leave itttf the Big Three 
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postwar Planning. 

The question of the - e ^ l a of ifr e 

t reat p owers in the postwar pe- 

% . j wit a dinner 

rioa ww . 

meeting on February 4. Accord- 
Jng to a record made by Mi. 
Bohlen, it went like this: 

“Marshal Stalin made it quite 

plain on a 

that he felt that the three great 
powers which had borne the 
I brunit of the war and had Ub- 
t era ted from German domination 
the small powers should have 
the unanimous right to preserve 

the peace of the world. . * • 

.<tt_ + Viat it was riducu- ■ 

lous to believe that 
‘would have an equal voice with 

the three great powers who 
won the war and were , present 

at this dinner. . . * . 

. “The President said he agreed , 

that the great powers bore the j 

greater responsibility and that ( 
the peace should be written by , 
the three powers represented at 

^“T^Prime Minister said that 

TlQ question of the 
final] powers dictating to the 
big powers but that the great na- 
tions of the world should 
charge their moral responsibility 
and leadership and should exer- 
cise their power with moderation 
and exeat respect for the rights 
of the smaller nations." 
j Discuss U. N. Procedure 

After Stalin and Mr. Roosevelt 
; had left the dinner, Mr. Ch^h- 
'Ul &nd Mi. Eden with the la* 
Seer e ary of State Edward R. 
i Stettinlus, jr. discussed voting 
procedure to the Security CouncU 
• o f the proposed United Nations. 

1 Mr. Churchill said he inclined 
to the Russian view that the pro- 
cedure shdiild preserve the unity 
of the BU Three, apparent^ 
meaning Jhat they should hold 
the real power of decision. Mr. 
Eden "took vigorous exception, 
according to Mr. Bohlen, on toe 
ground that neither toe English 
public nor small nations would 
support such a Principle, Soon 
afterward Mr. Churchill an a MX . 

len leftf obviously In disagTee- 
ent” on fa voting formula. 

The f omuls, -eventually worked 

it vested decision 

peace primarily in a 
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[big fiv e group toeludlhl, ffhina : 

lanoTVance but providedior fuU 

participation . of , six. —elected 
smaller nations in toe work of 
the Security of Council. - Each 
of toe Big Five was given the 
] right of veto on major questions. 

: Asked Secrecy on Germany* 

In a meeting on February 5 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill 
talked about dismemberment of 
Germany. Mr. Roosevelt; said 
toe first paragraph of proposed 
German surrender terms did not 
mention “dismemberment'* nor 
make toe idea sufficiently clear. 
He said he tended to share 
Stalin’s view that it would be 
better to include the word. 
Church objected that “you 
don’t want to tell them” because 
it would make the Germans fight 
harder. He said Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was opposed to 
I telling them. Stalin said the 
* terms should not be made public 
| until the time of surrender and 
added bluntly, a want It agreed 
<1) To Dismember and -(2) to 
put dismemberment into the sur- 
render terms/ 1 . ; 

, Mr. Churchill said he would 
agree to a study M of the ques- 
tion of the best means of study- 
ing a method of dismember- 
ment/’ 

French Role Considered 
Stalin said he would have no 
objection to accepting ^some 
formula which would make dis- 
memberment possible and ft was 
eventually understood that the 
principle was agreed to. Ger- 
many was not 'dismembered, ex- 

communist and West— 
ern zones after_ toe Rig Three 

split. • \ . 

^ Mr. Churchill said he feJt the 

JPrench should have an occupa- 
tion zone in Germany. Stalin 
questioned whether this would 
xiot mean that France would 
become a “fourth power in the 
'control machinery." 

/ Mr. Churchill insisted and 
iusked President Roosevelt’s view. 

replied that J* can 
get the people in 
co-operate fuBy for 
keep an an 
long tone, 
raid be the 
troops 

Roosevelt 
t as satisfied 

sharing 
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Serve as Fuel for. 

10-Year Dispute 
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(Continued From First Page) 

with Stalin over their demands 
for creation of free governments 
in post-war Poland and other 
Eastern European countries lib- 
erated from the Nazis. 

Stalin agreed to a declaration 
and procedures for setting up 
democratic regimes. But with- 
: in a few years the Soviets solidi- 
fied Communist rule from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

The Big Three conference was- 
held at Yalta in the Russian 
i Crimea In February, 1945. Roose- 
I Veit, Stalin and Churchill had 
met some months earlier at 
Teheran, mainly on co-ordinat- 
ing military 
Nazi Germany. "" 

At Odds on German Methods 
At Yalta they grappled with 
pre&t political issues, including 
the future of Germany. The rec- 
ord shows they agreed on “dis- 
memberment” of Germany in 
principle, but not on how it 
should be cut up. 

But the overriding problem 
from the American point of view 
and perhaps from the Russian 
one^as well was Russia’s pros- 1 
pective entry into the war I 
against Japan. ! 

Russia agreed to come in once 
Gernaay was defeated. The war 
In Europe ended May 7. 1945. 
Russia entered the conflict with 
Japan on August 9. 1945, three 
days after the United States 
dropped an atomic bomb on 
E^rrahima. Japan surrendered 
August 14, 1945. 

The agreement between Roose- 
velt and St&lln on Russian entry 
into the PftMflr 

duced years of political contro- 
versy in the United States. 

Denounced Republicans < 

Many Republican Senators 
*- na others denounced Roose- 
velt's concessions as an unneces- 
«uy emit of position and power' 
to Stalin, Roosevelt’s defender^ 
have replied it was the price he 

military acUon against the Paci- 
en emy, as his military ad- 

were 

„3 at * Department officials are 
PubH^** 3 to have hoped that 
H B 3S°“ of record would 
I lon * dis PUte. It ap- 

toat the record 

ESS5* £"“12» LS»- 


. In ,, add i tion, a question was 
raised as to .whether"Tllu pwi>- 
lished record was complete in all 
details. The State Department, 
itself said some omissions had L. 
been made for reasons of na- 
tional security or elimination of 
repetitions material or to avoid 
‘'needless offense’' to foreign na- 
tions or to individuals. 

Cuf o t Churchill Request 
TVo deletions were made at 
the request of Prime Minister 
ttnirchm,. the. only . surviving . 
member of the Big Three. Ad- 

J Br&nt nsrflrronhe ii . 

w — «- — o* ^ivuua i^vi tlfCy 

concerned Mr, Churchill's ideas ; 
of ’ France’s postwar position 
Evbn with these and WsiMy . 
; other omission’s, Mr. Churchill 
had declined to agree to the 
publication. 

There were no major disclos- i 
ures. The chief results of the 
Yalta conference had long since 
been known. 

The Far East concessions per- 
mitted Russia to take over the ‘ 
Kurile Islands nor th of Japan I 
the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island and operation of the Chi- 
nese Eastern and South Man- 
churian railroads. The Russians 1 
also gained rights in the Chi- ! 
nese port of Dairen and the lease S 
of Port Arthur as a naval base I 
Except ‘of the Kuriles, these] 
were rights or positions which 
Russia had held 50 years be- 5 
fore, then lost in 1905 through 1 
war with Japan. i 

SUlin Cites “Difficulties” 

Tn A *Vi iw - JiL * « Wv 

a mccLLUK wiui Mr. noose- • 
veil at Yalta on Februray 8 
1945. Stalin said that if his con- 
ditions were not met "it would 
be difficult for him aqd Molotov 
to explain to the Soviet people 
why Russia was entering the ; 
war against Japan.” j 

A record of this exchange was 
kept by Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
terpreter, Charles E. Bohlen. now 
American ambassador in Mos- 1 

COW. | 

Mr. Bohlen recorded Stalin as i 
saying the Soviet people “under^ ! 
stood clearly the war against 
Ger m a n which had threatened 
the very existence of the Soviet 
Union, but they would not under- | 
stand why Russia would enter a ; 
war agai nst a country with which j 
^5 la*l,not great, trouble.” ] 
“He said, howevat^Ji-4*iese * 
political conditions were 


Trusteeship 


» M, , » A " *-■**•** . +> . 

. •> /- 5 .V i f.T 

: palren and Porjt Arthur when 
jhey^wevQ abW ; ~ ~ 

U In the same conversation Sta- 
lin indicated to Mr. , Roosevelt 
that he. was ; oonsideribag^ moving 
£25 divisions of trots' io the par 
the'* notes continual, “the people, East when they could. he, freed 
would understand the nartfcmaMkom duty in 

Intsrest Involved and It would Je _• , Trustees^ 

very much easier to explain the ", r* 1 v* , 

decision to the Supreme Soviet. ^ Roosevelt a ^ l Stalin 

“The President replied that he ml ^d for Korea a trus- 

had not had^an opportunity to : 

talk to Marshal Chlang Kai-shek States and China until the Ko- 

and he felt that one of the diffi- rean People learned self -govern - 
culties in speaking -to the Chinese which he thought might 

was that said to them ^ 20 to 30 yearn: Stalin .tod 

was known to the whole world .K°osevelt agreed that no foreign 
in 24 hours.” - ^ .troops should be stationed in 

Sought To Internationalize Korea.- 

At another point Mr. Roose-r Roosevelt said he thought it 


velt said he would like to takd was unnecessary for the British 
care of the Russian interest in participate, but they might 
using the port of Dairen by mak- “resent” being left out. Stalin 
ing it an internationalized port saM they would certainly be of- 


He related this to the question o 
Hong Kong. 

**The President said he hope* 
the British would give back th 
sovereignty of Hong Kong t 
China,” the Bohlen recon 


fended and should be Included. 

In addition to Mr. Bohlen ’5 
notes, records were kept by other 
staff members, including Alger 
Hiss, a State Department aide 
later imprisoned for perjury in 


ihowed, “and that it would then denying he had given documents 
become an internationalized f reel to a prewar Communist spy ring, 
port. He said be knew Mr. It was in his notes that Mr. 
Churchill would have strong ob- Roosevelt was quoted as finding 
jections to this suggestion ” " ver y- embarrassing” to put the 

Nothing ever came of Roose- Soviet Ukraine and Soviet White 
velt’s idea about lntematin naHy. - Russia into the United Nations 


Ing+Bong Kong. Nor for t 
matter was Dairen lntematii 
alizfd, although the Big Th 
agreed that should be done. 1 
Ruslians simply took over 


lt !as independent member*. ^ 
j * Hiss kept his notes In abbrevi- 
Jated form, having taken them’ In 
J longhand. There was no official 
2 stenographic record of the con- 
l Terence, and the published rec- 
lord, aside from official docu- 


Vvi a 4 ^ 

iiirxi lo 


^ mS mm 


iuuepeiiden t 


accounts of members of the 
United States delegation ktatt, 

1 r Ch urchilfi ^ . v 

f 

After Mr. Roosevelt said he 
found the three United Nation 
votes for Russia embarrassing. 
Hiss recorded this reaction from 
Churchill: / 7 ''/»»•■ - 

“Church: IfJ^pought out pub. 
now without C&y explanattoh will 
cause trouble.** . . > : < V- 

The decision actually was hot 

E ’ v licly announced whenv the 
ba meeting ended. When it 
r leaked out to the American 
press, it became the fir|t of the 
treat Yalta ton tro Venice. Critics 
contended Mr. BooceveB had 
.made an unjustifiable concession 
to Stalin. , The fact that per 
Announcement had: been jnjgf 
cfficlally also stirred 

tmd my about whct bejjffiffl p 

were other secret a 


^Mta. c • j/ 

une argument 

tion for democrm 
ip the countries, 
in Eastern . Bug 

ipany of the Uj 
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ntroduction .. 

v\ 

,,-1945. President 

D. Roosevelt cbnierred 
Prime Minister Churchill at 
In the Mediterranean, 
th urchill and Stalin at 
alta in the Crimea, and again 
'Churchill at Alexandria In 
t . . No unpublished docu- 
tation could be found . . . 
the Alexandria conference, 
consisted merely of a prl- 
con versa tion on February 
1$ : ; between Roosevelt and 
CbtzhflrfU 

v 

nference 

SIDENT ROOSEVELT 
MARSHAL STALIN 

ashington) 17 July. 


i 



. Top 

MOSCOW. 18 Ju 

Sent by the United Sta 

tal Attache, Moscow, vla’Jfav^ 

Channels. $ '£* 

Personal and top s&re^jfcan 
the President from 

I recommend that yim 
«|der omitting from, 
gage to Marshal &aHn 
tNf. 27 > the following sentence 
army is doing so mag- 

•ntly that the hop would 
be J much shorter Jo -^Scotland 
than the one taken:, b; 
two years ago.” Jhe 1 irripli ca- 
tion of this agntence Is 

Marshal Stalin'Jfchould fly j&vejr 
toemy occupied^ territory. ^Se- 
nse of the dangers inherent.! 
such a flight I feel there may , 
resentment on the part of 
tin’s principal advisors which 
:ht Jeopardize the prospects 
the meeting itself. Because 
of the real fear that I &ve of 
such a reaction by the {Soviets 
1 have taken the liberty of hold- 
ing delivery of your i^essage 
awaiting your reply. 



STALIN TO ROOSEVELT 

Apparently transmitted by the 
let Embassy, Washington. 


\V 




Gent to the United State* 
aval Attache, Moscow, via Navy 
hannels 

Number 27* Top secret and 
Prom the President for 
Stalin. 

are moving so fast and 
so successfully that I feel there 
odld be a meeting between you' 
„ f _id Mr. Churchill and me in the 
J^fcasonably near future. The 
‘ Mmne Minister Is in hearty ac- 
• Jcord with this thought. I am 
now on a trip In the. Far East 
must be in Washington lor 
weeks on my return. It 
therefore, be best for me 
have a meeting between (the 
Oth and 15th of September. The 
central point for you and 
would be 'the north of 
1 could go by ship 
come either by fchipjjr 
Your army is 

tly that the hop 

Brin* shorter to Scotland 
the coe taken by Molotov 
ago. I hope you can 
have your thoughts. 

, ? * curlt5 “■ 

i' ■ 






HARBUMAN TO. PRESIDENT. 

n Top secret. Moscow, 24 Sep- 
, Member 1944. *• vvN^'V ; 

[..'Personnel and top secrer 
the eyes of the President o 
from Harriman, # ... . 

This evening I explained 

Marshal Stalin that you 
asked Gen. Hurley to call 
him to exp la in your concern over 
China and to give him person- i 
ally a message regarding a fu~ ! 
ture meeting. Stalin .interrupted 
to say that he had been ill with 
the grippe when Hurley was in 
Moscow, that in the palit he had 



on 


days 

been 



le to 
t that 
for several 


% ke It in a Jew * 
is time s he had , 


ks. He 


we 

looked more worn out than I 
have ever seen him and not 


JCL 


1 LLL* j 


TcCBvSrcd. 


1— 



4 CXJJJiLm 

that you had in mind a meet! 
in the latter part of Novemt&r 
and that as it was too late/ 
ka the Mediterranean might 
• ide a suitable place. He said 
a meeting was very hesir- 
but that h e was afr aid his 
tors would not allow* him to 
travel. ... I am satisfied that 
> Stalin is anxious to meet you 


WALTA UCU- 



ecret and personal from 
tnilr J. V. Stalin to President F. 
velt. 

share your throught about 
the desirability of a meeting be- 
tween you, Mr, Churchill and 
myself. 

However, I must say, that now, 
when the Soviet armies arc in- 
volved in battles on such a wide 
front, it would be impossible for 
me to leave the country and de- 
part for a certain period of time 
from the conducting of front 
matters. All my colleagues con- 
sider it absolutely impossible. 
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- July 22. 
ROOSEVELT TO ST 

Top secret. 

■ (Washington)" 27 July 1944. 
Number 32. Top secret and 

9U» lfAFrVsl nlin 

^ICJWUIU, X U4 HlfUiUitu tJW Q L Ul 

from tbe President. 

I can fully understand the dif- 
flculty of your coming to a con- 
ference with the Prime Minis 
and me in view of the 

progress now 
-made but I hope you cpn 
«uch a conference very mu 
mad that we can m 
ly as possible. Such a 
would help me domestically 
we are approaching the time 

f*r?4S*r Vtai^drirM 

j V t -* . - 

-• < J t"}. . ■ 
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pUESWENjt TO HAfeRIMAN 
TOP scctVL 4 October 1944 . 
V.l . Will you please -d^ver the 
. « to Marshal 

IOUUWAA 1 S T~-V 

Btafin at once: >•' . y-JJ?;: -- 

. . •‘While I had )iopcd fhat 
next meeting could h**$ 
between you. Churchill ana 
appreciate that the 
wishes to' have in 
ce with you. You, nat- 

understand that . to t his 

J w there 1» Ut£*01ru o 
tinn political or military, in 
which the United 8tat» te not 
Interested. 'I am flimly. con- 

* a at i. AL* 4 \>m a# nc an ri _ 

vmcea uuu vuc 1 

o nly the three of us, can find the \ 
Glutton to the stm unresolved 

Questions. 1 In this sense.; while 
appreciating the Prime Miri - 
ter*s desire tor the meeting. I 
prefer W regard your lorthcom- 
ing talks *Uh Churchill as pre- 
liminary to, a meetJne of thr 
. three of uis which. «o~*«rj as, I 
' am concerned, can take play an ' 
time alter thfc elections 
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Following are ttz -fuel ex- 
cerptt /rom the Si .etc 
1 partment's compilation of 
• documents hearing (, m the 
i Yalta Big Three conference: 

j i INTRODUCTION \ 
f in February, 1945, President 
: Franklin D. Roosevrit confers ~d 
' 1 with Prime Minister Churchill at 
Malta in the Mediterranean, 
with Churchill and SuHn at 
Yalta tn the Crimea, and again j 

V * 11 _ m »•« _ A. A Ua v A f\/^ fitl I 

MT AftilUilU — ■ 


t 


with Churchill at 


f 

t 

■a 

[ 



fit 


r- 


±\,kl 4JJ w * 

Egypt . . No unpublished docu- , 

mentation could be found - • • 
lor the Alexandria conference, 

, which consisted merely of > P>1- ; 

- ivate conversation on 

15 between Roosevelt and 

u ^tiChurchUl . . . 

** J SCOPE OF COVERAGE 

Tne editors have aimed to nre* 

’ ” : sen t in this volume as definitive 
•A--. ' and comprehensive a coverage 

lfalto or.ri Yalta CO Hi ft T- 

■ ^ ences a* could be made at the 
, present time. To achieve tto 
purpose it was necessary to ob- 
tain much documentation that 
was never in the files at the De- 
partment ol State, notably presi- { 
denUal and military papers . - * I 
Records ol some of the confer- 
ence discussions do not exist, 
and there may be papers of sig- 
nificance among private collec- 
tions td which access has not 
heen made available. ... A few 
‘ ooTiwUons of papers have not ; 
|*co me available, including- 

those of Mr. James F. Byrnes, 
who attended the conferences as 

special assistant to President 

-Rooaevelt; Mr. Averell Harriman, 
^Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
at that time, and more particu- 
larly, the cq nf erence papers 01 

Edward R. Btettinius. Jr., who 
present as Secretary of 
It may be doubted, how- 
that any of these would 

change significantly the basic 

4 ygticy 

tftd ‘ 


Yhe records of the conferences 


themselves fall Into three iri. 
categories: (1) Minutes of in- 

ternational discussions in which 
American representatives partici- 
pated with either the British or 
the Russians or both; (2) docu- 
ments which figured In the in- 
ternational negotiations at the 
conferences:, (3 ) intradelegation ! 
documentation relating to con- J 
ference st’biect*. . . . • 

. . . With respect to the Yalta 
conference there are minutes of 
all international military meet- 
ings in which the United States 
chiefs of steff participated. . . .! 
No records were found, however, 
of the private Roose veil -Church - [ 
111 meetings. There are minutes 
or notes on most of the other 
political discussions but these are 
not so complete or definitive a* 
might t>e desired. ... 

. . . For a majority of the 
political meetings at Yalta there 
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will be found in this volume two 
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was 

State 
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or more armuntt trar.At .. . 

— WWW ^ Vi i Vi A, ■ * | ■ 

the form of minutes prepared byJ 
Charles E, BohV?n. Edward Pave? 
or H. Freemen Matthews, or" 
rough notes in abbreviated long- 

hand takcn’by Matthews or Alger 
Hiss. ... 

The classification of the docu- 
ment (top secret, secret, con- 
fidential, or restricted) is in- , 
eluded in the printed heading if * 
auch information appears on the 1 

document itself, it should be ; 
noted, however, that in 1944 and . 
1945 many documents were not ; 
given any formal classification, 1 
although they wer? handled as if 
cHcs-fied. ... • 1 

president Roosevelt to ^ 

MARSHAL STALIN 

(Washington) 17 July, 1944 
Top Secret. 

Priority 

Sent to the United States 
Naval Attache, Moscow, via Navy 
channels. 

Number 27. Top secret and 
personal. From the President for 
Marshal Stalin 

Things are moving so f^st and 
*0 successfully that I fe^l there 
shcertd ha a.meeting between you 
and Mr. Churchill and file lit (Jie 
reasonably near f utute The { 


Minister ij 

cord vTth this thought 
now on a trip In the Far East 
and must be in W T *$hinf?ton for 
several weeks on my return. It 
would, therefore, be best for me 
to have a meeting between the 
10th and 15th of September. The 
most central noint for you and 
me would be Tie north of Scot- 
land. I could go by ship and you 
could come either by ship or by 
plane. Your army is doing so 
magnificently that the hop would 
tnuch shorter to Scotland 
than the one taken by Molotov 
tw'o years ago. I hope you can 
let me have your thoughts. 
Secrecy and security can be 
maintained either aboard ship 
or on shore. 

Roosevelt. 

THE AMBASSADOR IN THE 
SOVIET UNION (KARRI- 
MAN > TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Top Secret 

MOSCOW, 18 July. 1944. 

Ppnt hv tSo Tin i f a/ 4 Cf a#-- wv_ 
"* v * * ¥ w % i-*i\ vuiu. i>i ^ • 

v^l Attache, Moscow, via Navy 
channels. 

Personal and top secret for 
th* President from Harriman. 

I recommend that you con- 
sider omitlin^ from your mes- 
sage to Marshal Stalin your . , 
(No. 27 > th° following sentence 
M Your army is doing so 'mag- 
nificently that the hop would 

be much shorter to Scotland 
them the one tPken by Molotov 
two years ago." The implica- 
tion of this sentence is that 
Marshal Stalin should fly over 
enemy occupied territory. Be- 
cause of the dangers Inherent 
tn such a flight I feel there may 
be Resentment on the part of 
Stalin’s principal advisors which 
rreght jeopardize the prospects 
of the meeting itself. Because 
of the real fear that I have of 
such a reaction by the Soviets 
I have taken the liberty of hold- 
ing delivery of your message 
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STALIN TO ROOSEVELT 
Apparently transmitted by the 

Sof4e* Fwikiissy, Washb5?^Wl. *" 
Secret and personal from Pre- 
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Id which I Will not be 


V. Stalin to PreSTrasW. __ 

©. Roosevelt, ^RF^tnFWT » 

I share your throught about KtoiUENT 

the desirabUity of a meeting be- Top secret, 

tween you t Mr. Churchill and ’ . . . Wlu you 

myself. . / followlm? tn^K.« 

However, T must say,' that now, R . ol . ~ ~ 

when the Soviet armies are In- StaUn at once: 


> -■-* — 




President to h arriman . 

Top se cret. 4 October 1«4. 

*'• • • you please deliver the 
following fnPKROm ' in W#aT»cViwl 


ROOSEVELT 


Roosevelt to prime 

MINISTER CHURCHILL 


c^rtalm y. lnronned -yog about all 
tmrwi^iiiu ^Moscow amTOwottaas, 
I also kno wthat tlie prime Min-" 
istor had to send you Ids esti- 
mate of the Moscow conversa- 
tions* On my can v 


volved in battles on such a wide 
front. It would be impossible for 
me to leave the country and de- 
part for a certain period of time 
from the conducting of front 
matters. All my colleagues con- 
sider it absolutely impossible. 

' July 22. 1944. 

ROOSEVELT TO STALIN 

? Top secret. * ' 

I* v (Washington) 37 July 1944. 

V Slumber 32. Top ' secret and 

[personal. For Marsha] Stalin 

^rora the President. 

r *1 can fully understand the dif- 
Mcuity of your coming to a con- 
tjedence' with the Prime Minister 

hfe in view of the rapid 
military progress now being 
£nade put I hope you can keep 
wucb a> conference very much in 
Imind and that we can meet as 
Sbarly as possible. Such a meet- 

J H'Ar uwiiil A kiklvi 

vw wvuiu uni^ life uuuic^ufdu/ 

Mffjte •are approaching the time] 
a<£ fdrGber striate tlcal decisions, 
ijg; j ROOSEVELT i 

I* t^lftRIMAN TO THE H 
< PRESIDENT. a 

Moscow. 24 Sep-9 
Member 1944. 1 

Personnel and top secret fort 
the eyes of the President only? 

ref - \ 

I JHVC evening 1 explained to | 

Stalin that you had 

Ask on pen. .Hurley \to call on 
him to explain your concern over | 
vfphlna And to give him person- 
ally a message regarding a fu- 


" While I had hoped that the 
next meeting could have been 
between you, Churchill and my- 
self, I appreciate that the Prime 
Minister wishes to have an early 


Sent to the Unit&ed Statese that our conversations were ex- 
Naval Attache, London, via Navy ! tremel yuseful for the tnuturl 
channels, . , ; “■ f V * . ascertaining of views on suen 

"top Secret * :4 " i w ' m9 x ' \ f I question sas the attitude toward 
Priority , the future of Germany, the Pol \<l\ 

I Washington, i, Otober. 1944. jpestlon. policy to regard to u,*- 
- T X- „ Balkan states, and important 


Number 636. 4 October 1944, 
top' secret and personal from 


conference with you. You. nat- ! the President for the Prime Min- 


urally, understand that in this 
global war there is literally no 
question. jx>iiticaJ or military, hi 
which the United States is not 

interested. I am firmly con- 
vince thet fh* Af ,» 

• — — — ^ maa euiu 

only the three of us, can find the 
solution to the still unresolved 
Questions. In this sense, while 
appreciating the Prime Minis- 
ter's desire for the meeting. • I 
prefer to regard your forth coin- 

i VWT -- x ■* * #* 1 \. il» 

wuw wim s^imrcnui as pre- , 
limlnary to a meeting of the 
three of us which, so far as I i 
am concerned, can take place any ! 
time after the elections here. 

In the" circumstances. I am 
suggesting. If you and Mr 
Churchill approve, that our Am- 
bassador in Moscow be present [ 
at your coming conference as an j 
<>***rver for me. Naturally, Mr 
HarrLman would not be in a po- 
sition to commit this Govern- . 


is ter. -i ■ 

I can well understand the rea- 
sons why you feel that an fan- 
mediate meeting between your- 
self and Uncle Joe is necessary 


Knf Ar^ 
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matters which you and the ‘ 
Prime Minister will, very nat- 1 
urally, discuss ..." j 

The above message will IndJ- ? 
cate to you that I wish you to 1 
participate as an observer. \ 


together. The questions which 
| you will discuss there are ones 
which are, of course, of real in- 
terest to the United States, as I 
know you will agree. I have 
therefore ■ instructed Harriman 
to stand by and to participate as 
my observer, if agreeable to you 

I and Uncle Joe, and I have so 
informed Stalin, \vwie natural- 
ly Averell will not be in a posi- 
tion to commit the United States 
— I could not permit anyone to 

( commit me in advance — he will 
be able to keep me fully in- 
formed and I have told him to 
return knd report to me as soon 
as the conference is over. 

I am only sorry that I cannot 

hp with vrm mvenlf Kt?f T 

«7 VVJ | i/uw A fMf 1 JJ 1 

pared for a meeting of the three 
of us any time after the elec- 
tions here, for which your meet- 
ing with Uncle Joe should be 
a useful prelude, and I have so 
inf ormed "Uncle Joe. 


questions of further military pol - 

iiw T>irfner f.V»i» /^ntr»rttttnt>c it 

V* * ^ WPJU T V4 DO ViVliC, il 

has been clarified that we can, 
without great difficulties, adjust 
our policy on all questions stand - 
ing before us, and If we are not 
in a position so far to provide 
an Immediate necessary decision 
of this or that ias, as for exam- 
ple, on the Polish question, but 
nevertheless, paore favourable 
perspectives are opened* j hope 
that these Moscow conversations 
will be of some benefit from^the 
point of view that at the future 
meeting of three of us, we shall 
be able to adopt definRe^ deci- 
sions on all urgent questions ..of 
out mutual interest. * . ♦ . 


1 can tell you quite frankly ! 4 ^ ou ’ \ & R a ^h the great 
t lor you only mrt nn tTrZi ^PorUnce to the . continued 


but lor you only and not to be 
communicated under any cir- 
cumstances to the British of the 
Russians, that I would have very 
touch preferred to have the next 


UJw 1 
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io say that he had been 111 with 
Xbe grippe when Hurley was in 
Moscow, that in the past he had 
pees able to shake it In a few 
days but that this time he had 
]>eeii. ID for several weeks. He 
looked more worn out than I 
fcrnve ever seen him and not as 


v - * 4 K a 4 L. . » 

ii uic wiree oi 


ps for. the very reason that I 
pave stated to the Marshal. I 
phould hope that this bilateral 

tonferenoe be nothing more than 
p preliminary exploration by the 
priti&h and the Russians leading 
fap to a full dress meeting be- 
tween the three of us. You. 


unity of our three countries. 1 
am sorry that I TMHffiTagree 
with you. however, that the 
voting question should be raised 
at this time. That is a matter 
i which the three of us can. I am . 
sure, work out together and I ! 
hope you will postpone discussion ; 
| o ft It until our meeting. There is, \ 
‘after all, no immediate urgency 
.about tills question which is so .1 


CHURCHILL TO ROOSEVELT 

(Seven paragraphs deleted by 
State uepartmenl.) > ?, 

Paragraph f wis delighted 
to bear from XL J. (CtaurchMT 
usual reference to "Uncle Joe” 
Stalin.) That you had suggested 
a triple meeting toward the end 
of November at a Black Sea port. 
I think this a very fine idea and 
hope you will let me" know about 
it in due course. T will 'come 
anywhere you two <*»**?» 

h 4 

ROOSEVELT TO CHURCHILL 
Top Socrot* ' 18 NovQDbsr 1844 - 

. . ^ It does pot 'seepi to me 
that the French provisaocal .gov- 
ernment should take part in our 
next conference as such a debat- 
ing society would confuse our es- 
sential issues. .* V; 

ROOSEVELT. 


yet fully recovered. I explained s ^° uld hear in mind 

Jthat you had in mind a meeting _ no subjects of 

Ip' the latter part of November ^ cass l° D , that I can anticipa te 
tod that ak it was too late for ; r u " Lim th* Prime Minister and 

IklAAir* th» n#«n mtffht i 
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[in the United States and Great 
; Britain and in all the United 
Nations. 

ROOSEVELT. 
STALIN TO ROOSEVELT. 


SECRETARY OF STATE STET- 
TTNUS TO HARRXMAIh 

... In addition, to myself and 
Bohlen. whom you know about, i 
fhAirbring with me to Argonaut 
xL Freeman Matthews - «i?er 
H ias, for IXonhArton Oaks mat- 



►vide a suitable place. He said 
it a meeting jr** very desir- 
e but that he was afraid his 
:tors would not ajkrw him to 
veL . . . I am satisfied' that 
Jin is anxious to meet you 

Lbe m defini t el y worried about 


, ‘ wwx.% cauu vcivuuoi inpQ rTf- • 

mer J. V. Stalin to President 
gtanklizi Roosev^t. - r j 

^During the stay of Mr. Church- i 
® and Mr. Eden In Moscow, we j 
iurajttGfcAQffftd views <m a num- 
ptir ^^of^ ^questiobs of mutual hrter- 
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Ws, and four men who will act 
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CHURCHILL TO ROOSEVELT 
Top Secret: 

London, 22, October, 1944. 
(f.i * r iid2.Lpm aeictco oy 
State Department.) . 

Para. 6. , We . (Churchill and 
Stalin) also discussed Informally 

IHa f Ilf 11 f i r»f Ml? 
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U. J. wants Poland, C&echo and 
Hungary to form a realm of in- 
dependent anti-Nazi pro-Russian 
states, the first two of which 

might Join together. Contrary' 
to his previously expressed view, 
he would be glad to see Vienna, 
the capital of a federation of 
South-German states, including 
Austria, Bavaria, Wurttemberg. 
and Baden. As you know, the 
idea of Vienna becoming the cap- 
ital of a large Dacubian federa- 
tion has always been attractive 
to me, though I should prefer to 
add Hungary, to which U. J. U 
strongly opposed. ; 

Para. 7. As to Prussia, U. J. 
wished the Ruhr and the Saar 

detached and nut nnt nf 


material will be required and \ 
that t he material will i jz -Jess j 
efficiently used. We should have 
sufficient material for the first 1 

tun Fil i"\q 1 rvT'i t vno * 

ft r»U A jr . 

in the latter part of July, ; 

The plan of operations while ■ 
based on the more certain, more ■ 
powerful gun-type bomb also ! 
provides for the use of the im- i 
plosion-type bombs when they > 
beoeme available. . . . (State De- < 
partment deletion) the time 
schedule must not be adversely 
affected by anything other than 
the difficulties of solving our 
scientific problems. The 509th ■ 
Composite Group, 20th Air ! 
Force, has been organized and 

it is now undergoing training as 
well as assisting in essential ' 
tests. ... 

L. R. GROVES, 

Major General, U. S. A. 

(Indorsements) : 

To S/W I think the fore- 
going proposal should be ap- 
proved with your concurrence 
G. C. M(arshaJj). 

The Sec. of War and the 
President both read this paper 
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and probably undep international ‘G< roves)* 
control and a separate state 
formed in U)e Rhineland. He 
would also like the international- 
ization of the Kiel Canal. I am 
net opposed to this line of 
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FILES 

The commanding general, 
Manhattan.' District project 
(Groves ♦ . to the Ch?ef of Staff. 

Hni Ar'mr- 
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War Department, 
■ Wpshington. 
1 - : * December 20. 1944. 

Subject: Atomic F : ssirn Bombs 
To: The Chief of Staff 
It !$ now reasonably certain 
our operation plans should 
be based on the gun type bomb, 
which, it is estimated, will pro- 
duce the equivalent of a ten 
thousand ton TNT explosion. 
The first bomb, without previous 
full scale test which we do not 
believe will be necessary, should 
be ready about 1 Aucutt 1945. 
The recond one should be ready 
by the end of the yea r and suc- 
ceeding ones at . . . (Stale De- 
partment deletion) intervals 
thereafter. 

Our previous hopes that an 
implosion (compression) type of 
bomb might be developed in the 
late spring have now been dis- 
sipated by scientific difficulties 
vAithwe have not as yet been 

ahleXoSfive. The nr 

these diffi cultiea a 


CHURCHILL TO ROOSEVELT 

(State Department deleted 

four paragraphs.) 

Para. 5. Major war criminals 
U. J. took an unexpectedly ul- 
tra -res pec table line. There must 
be no executions without trial, 
otherwise the world w’ouid say 
we were afraid to try them. 
ROOSEVELT -STALIN 
MEETING 

February 4 , 1945. 4 pun. 
LIVADIA PALACE 
Present 

United States Soviet Union 


President 
Roosevelt 
Mr. Bohien 
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Marshal Stalin 
Foreign 
Commissar 
Molotov 
Mr. Pavlov 
Bohien Minutes 
Top Secret 
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The President said that he 
had been very much struck by 
the extent of German destruc- 
tion of the Crimea and there- 
fore he was more bloodthirsty 
in regard to the Germans than 
he had been a year ago, and 
he hoped Marshal Stalin* ^5 u Pd 
propose a toast to the 



ex eT P Uuu 50 , 0 ter-*ffi££rs oi 
the German army. 

Marshal Stalin . . • 

Germans were savages and 
seemed to hate with a sadistic 
v. „♦*.*>,* fhp creative work oi 

iu& bi 

1 human beings 


_The President then said that 
he understood the tPT partis? 
j zones in regard to occupation of 
Germany were already agreed 
upon, to which Marshal Stalin 
appeared to agree, but he went 
!on to say that one outstanding 


The President agreed with this. J question was that of a French 
Marshal Stalin then inquired \zo ne 0 f pccupation. The Pres:- 
about the military situation on iq ent S aid he had had a good 
j the Western front. peal of trouble with the British 

■ The President said he felt that i n regard to zones of occupation 

tile armies WtDC tto oaiu Uiai Aic m/uiu Ui umvci 

enough to have contact between preferred to ’ have the north- 
1 and he hoped Gen. Eisenhower , west w hich would be in- 

, could communicate directly with .dependent of communications 
' the Soviet staff. through France but the British 

Marshal Stalin’ > s 1 ,‘ e « d an ~ seemed to think that the 
‘ thought it 7ei ^ * 1 f 2po T' a « t Americans should restore order 

5 — — 4 " cu France and then return 

while here would work out the po llt | cal control ^ the British. 

'• de lS lls °1 suggestion, i M arfi hal Stalin Inquired 

rj President toen inquired Aether the President thought 

;; how Marshal Stalin had gotten rFrancc should have a wne Qf 

along with Gen. De Gaulle. occupation, and for what reason. 

\. Marshal Stalin replied that he ; The President said he thought 
1 had not found De Gaulle a very lit was not a bad idea, but "he 

complicated person, but he felt added that it was only out of 

» he was unrealistic in the sense kindness. 

that Prance had not done very ; Both Marshal Stalin and Mr. 
much fighting In this war and Molotov spoke up vigorously and 
De Gaulle demanded full rights saici that would ^ the on ^. rea . 

, u'it.h 1 h p AmprirAriK British and xrw. 

C\Jll keu i VC JT 1 ttllLT H JWJIIC. 

Russians who had done the . 

, burden of the fighting. 

\ The President then described - 
1 his conversation with De Gaulle 
j in Casablanca two years ago 
1 when De Gaulle compared him- 

f 1 / : a L T ^ a A ftl f 

i bCll WILD juau UI Arc U IC : 

I spiritual leader of France and 
j with Clemenceau as the political 
i leader. 

5 Marshal Stalin replied that De 
- Gaulle does not seem to under- ; 

6tand the situation in France 

} The President aaid he had re- 
l ' centlv heard that the French 
government did not plan to annex 
► outright any German territory 
but they are willing to have it 


1 


placed under international con- i # 
4 ^t JT op Secret 


TRIPARTITE DINNER 
MEETING 

February 4. 1945, 8:30 p.m. 
Livadia Palace 
PRESENT 

United States: President 

Roosevelt. Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Harr 
riman and Mr. Bohien. 

^United Kingdom: Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, Foreign Secre- 
tary* Eden, Sir Arch i be Id Clark 

PUT q nH a 4 Rtrce 

4 ftlftH J k 4^, , 

Soviet Union: Marshal Stalin. 
Foreign Commissar Molotov, Mr. 
^Vyshinsky. Mr. Gromyko and 
Mr. Pavlov. 

1 Bohien minutes: . 


trol 

Marshal Stalin replied that was 
not the story De Gaulle had told 
in Moscow — there he said the 
Rhine was the natural boundary 
of France and he wished to have 
French troops placed there in 
permanency. 

. The President said he would 
now* tell the Marshal something 
Indiscreet, since he would not 
wish to say it in front of Prime 
n faster Churchill, namely that 
^jjBriti&h for two years have 
the idea of artificially 
g up France into a strong 
which W'ould have 200,000 
on the Eastern border of 
to hok! the line for the 
required to assemble a 
British Army. Repaid tahe 
r* * peculiar 

their cake 


uoject: Voice of smaller powers 
n postwar peace organization. 

: : : Marshal Stalin made it 
uite plain on a number of occ- 
asions that he felt that the 
r gTeat powers which had borne 
pthe brunt o£ the war and had 
liverated fi/ domino - 

•tion the/ V>wc»£ fchnu 

^hav^^tr M ' Mtu* 
vpreserr ^ ftf the fp** 
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! He said that he could serve no 

i #>♦ Vv ftV \#»4 ft V* f f Vw% 

umt miav ur^wc 

tft and people but thal 

to the International arena - the 
Soviet Union was prepared to 
pay its share in the preservation 

Of peace. He said that it was 

ridiculous to believe that Albania 

would have an equal voice with 
the three great powers who had 
won the war and were present 
at this dinner/ 

Marsha# Stalin said that he 
prepared in concert . with 
United States and Great 
[Britain tp protect the rights of 
the s mall powers but that he 
would never agree to having any 
action of any of the great powers 
^submitted to the judgment of the 
powers. 

Th e President sdd he agreed 
t the great powers bore the 
ater responsibility and that 
peace should be written by 
three powers represented at 
table. 

^The Prime Minister said that 


t 
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small powej „ 

big powers but that the great na- 
tions of the world should dis- 
yGharge their moral responsibility 
and leadership and should exer- 
She their power with moderation 
#hd great respect tor the rights 
the smaller a&tiois. (Mr. 
hlnsti said to Mr. Bohlen that 
they would never agree to the 
Tight of the small powers to 
Judge the acts of the great 
Lower*, and in reply to an ob- 
servation by Mr. Bohlen con- 
cerning the opinion of American 
people he replied that the Ameri- 
can people should learn to obey 
their leaders. Mr. Bohlen said 
that if Mr. Vyshinski would visit 
the United States he would Ilk© 
to see him undertake to tell that 
the American people. Mr. 
vyshinski replied that he would 
be glad to do so.) 

The Prime Minister, referring 
to the rights of the small na- 

tiori I trowA « < . . 

» ^uywmun wmen 
««Jd: “The eagle should permit 

the small birds to sing and care 
not wherefor they sang . . 

second plenary meeting, 

February £ 

Uvadia Palace 

Bohlen Minutes 
' Top Secret 

Subject: Treatment of Ger- 
Many. 

Marshal Stalin stated that 
ought it would bring up 
many complications if we should 
Lave four nations instead of 
jKhree participating to the deter- 
mination of German -mattes* 
e. Pri me ; Minister, .replied 

a -that ^ tc iAnvij|il 

w whole question of the ful 
e role of France to Europe 1 
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>ersonally 

Fr ance shou ld play a ve*y. im- 
portant role. He . , -..went on 
iy that Great Britain did 

Ot t wish iu hhar ,tho. trh^la 

- -- . W— — WMA * n jMW 4 V 

weight of an attack by Germany 

in the future and for this reason 
they wo;?ld like to see Prance 
strong and in possession r [of a 
large army. He said it V*as prob- 
lematical how long the'* nUited 

f iMil J A « LI . 4 _ 
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stay to Europe. 

The President replied that he 
did not belJpve that American 
troops w'ould stay in Europe 
much more than two years. 

Marshal Stalin . . . repeated 
that he wished to see Fiance a 
strong power but that he could 
not destroy the truth, which was 
that France had contributed lit- 
tle to this war and had opened 
the gate to the enemy. In his 
opinion, he said, the control com- 
mission for Germany should be 
run by those who have stood ’ 
firmly against Germany and 
have made the greatest sacrifices ; 
in’ bringing victory. 

The President remarked that 

4 »L 
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of Auuur; ~Tor Russia it is not 
only a question of honor Init 
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death for the Soviet state. That 
is why Russia today is against 
the Czarist policy of abolition of 
Poland... We have completely 
changed this inhuman policy and 
started a policy of friendship and 


«ssaqr actually j to ; invade . * the 

M _ m. Z. t-' 4 • ' ‘ ( ■(» 


Japanese Islands .an^, would do 

so onlj if absolutely necessary . 

The Japanese l^ald 4 million m?V. 
.to their army and he hoped by 
intensive bombing to able to 

A * A. » . ^ ” 


independence for Poland. This. destroy Japan and Its army anc 
is the basic of our policy and we i ^ ve *j £ 

favor a strong independent Po-j Marshal Stalin said he -did .not 
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last war and that he remembered 
very vividly that the United 
States had lost a great deal of 
money. He said that we had lent 
over $10 billion to Germany and 
that this time we would not re- ! 
peat our past mistakes. He said 
that In the United States after 
the last war the German prop- 
erty that had been sequestered 
during the war had been turned 
back to the German owners, but 
that this time he would seek the 
necessary legislation to retain 
for the United States all German 
property in America. . . . The 
President concluded. . . . That 
despite his desire to see the dev- 
astated area in all countries, in 

tVlP ftnuio< T Tr*> issr, « ^ * 

W 1 umun, ill VJICttl 

Britain, in France, and else- 
where, restored, he felt that 
reparations could not possiblv 
cover the needs. He concluded 
that he was in fai'or of extract- 
ing the maximum in reparations - 
from Germany but not to the 
extent that the people would 
starve. . . . 


continue a little longer and give ing bases at Kprbsptools^^pr a: 
Poland compensation In the West Niholaevsk. ’ / -1 L . ; . 

at the expense of Germany. , . . Far East: Russian Desires. 

. » . / • .- -• * 

Now as a military man I must Following the discussion of 
say what I demand of a country certain military questions in- 
. liberated by the Red Army. First volved in the Far East, Marshal 
; there should be peace and quiet Stalin said that he. would like 
' in the wake of the army. The to discuss the political Condi - 
men of the Red Army are indif- tions under which the USSR 
ferent as to what kind of gov- Iwould enter the war against 

eminent there is to Poland but j?apan 

they do want one that will main- | The President said he felt that 
tain order behind the lines. The there would be no diffic ulty 
Lublin Warsaw government ful- Whatsoever in regard to the 
j fils this role not badly. There Southern half of Sakhalin and 
are agents of the London gov- Kurilue Islands going to 
emment connected with the so- Russia at the end of the war. 
called underground. They are He said that in regard to warm 
[ called resistance forces. We have jwrter port im the Far^ East^for 
had nothing good from them but fh® Soviet Union. theMarshal 
much evil. So far their agents recalled that they had discussed 
have killed 212 Russian military’ ^ that point at Teheran, He added 
men. . . . When I compare the that ** had then suggested that 
agents of both governments I Soviet Union be given the 

find that the Lublin ones are a warm water port at the 

useful and the others the con- of the South Manchurian 
trary a Railroad, at possibly Dairen- He 

Prime Minister: I must put on to that there 

[on record that both the British * wo met bods for the Russians 

and Soviet governments have ^9. ^ , U5e , port: 
different sources of information * V* Outright leasing from the 

to Poland and get different Chinese; ( 2 ) Making Dairen a 

free port under some form of 

ft«L KJ. 4 L 4 ua jJ »5 w L CU t UUJUIAUU » , i. ■ T 1 » .. 

but I do not feel that the Lublin 'n^mational commission He 

said he preferred the latter 

method. 

Marshall Stalin said there was 


government represents even one 

third of the Polish people. . . . 


THIRD PLENARY meeting 
February 6 , 1945. 4 PM 


R O OSEVELT-ST A LIN another question and that in- 

MEETING volved the use by the Russians 
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February 8 , 1945, 3:30 pjn^jfiaid the Czars had use of the line 

Livadia P ala nee. running from Manchouli to Hai - 
Present bln and fro m there to pa ^ rep- 

United S t & t c s! President n g wdl ^s thp 

\ Roosevelt, Mr. Harriman and Mr. |toe from Harbin r unning east 
Bohlen. 


T.ii/aHi«s Dft 1 



Matthjws minutes. 

1 President: I should like to 
j bring up Poland As I said to 
Teheran, in general I am in favor 
or the Curzon Line. Most P'Vy 
like -the jChtoese, want to gave 
face. . The Pples wouid i:£e 
East Prussia and part of Ger- 
many It would make It easier 
for me at home If the Soviet 
government could' give something 
to Poland. : y? 

RtAltrt' Mm 

A wmq liU 

MM that for Great BrtWH-tne 

question of Poland fs a question 
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Foreign Commissar Molotox and 
Mr. Pavlov. 

Bohlen MinutftS 
Top Secret 
Air Bases In the Far East - 

, The presideht said that with 
the fall of Manila the war in the 
tPaciflc was entering into a 
new phase and that we hoped 
to establish bases on the B on- 1 

dhScir '5* *** iiaRdt near 
He said the ^time had 1 
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to Nikolsk -Ussurisk conne cting 
thnra iijth the Khabarovsk T2T — • 

Vladivostok line. 

The President said that again, 

oH.hftm'h haH nnf tallfM cHth 

1A» V«»\J Mf) V *• w y W» * »' V » vi« 

Marshal Chians Kai-shek on the 
subject, there were again two 
methods of bringing this about: 

(1) To lease under direct Soviet 
operation; (2) Under a commis- 
sion composed of one Chinese 
and one Russian. 

Marshal Stalin said that it is 

[ clear that if these conditions are 
not met it would be difficult for 
him and Molotov to explain to 
the Soviet people why Russia was 
entering the war against Japan. . 
‘They understood clearly the war' 
against Germany whicn had 
threatened the very existence 
of the Soviet Union, but they 
would not understand why Rus- 
sia would enter a war against a 
country with which they had no 
great trouble. He said, however. 

If these political conditions were 
met, the people would under- 
stand the national interest in- 
| rolved and it would be very much 
i easier to explai nthe decision to 
the Supreme Soviet. 

* The President replied that he 
nad not had an opportunity to 
talk to Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek and he felt that one of the 
difficulties in speaking to the 
Chinese was that anything said 
to them was known to the whole 
world In 24 hours. 


Marshal Stalin agreed and 
said he did not think it was 
necessary’ yet to speak to the 
Chinese and that he could guar- 
antee the security of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


Marshal Stalin went on to say 
tnat in regard to the Chinese, 
T. V. Soong was expected to 
come to Moscow at the end of 
April, and he said that when It 
was possible to free a number 
of Soviet troops in the West and 
move 25 divisions to the Par 
East he thought It would be 


possible to speak to Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek about these 
matters. 


' Marshal Stalin said that in 
regard to the question of a 
warm water port the Russians 
wouML h» difficult and he 
would not object to an interna 
tionaliaed free port. 


| j " tru steeships V \ ' V‘ 

| The President then s a * d 
i wished to discuss the question of 

| trusteeships with Marshal "Stalin. 

: He said he had in mind for Korea* 
j a trusteeship composed of a' 
■.Soviet, an American and a Chi- 
jnese representative. He said the 
only experience we had had in 
this matter was in the Philip- 
j pines where it had taken about 
50 years for the people to be 
1 prepared for ■ self-government. 
4Ie f?H that in the case of .Korea 
the period might be from 20 to 
30 years. 

Marsha] Stalin said the shorter 
the period the better, and he 
inquired whether any foreign 
troops would ,be stationed -in 
Korea. '** " ! 

The President replied in the 
: negative, to which Marshal 
i Stalin expressed approval. 

| . The President then said there 
)( was one question in regard to 
Korea w’hich was delicate. He 
personally did not feel it was 
necessary to invite the British to 
participate ip the trusteeship of 
Korea, but he felt that they 

ns i m tk 4 *+ M « 4 4 « * 

. uiigi il cut nixa. 


Marshal Stalin replied that 
they would most certainly be 
offended. In fact, he said, the 
Prim? Minister might "kill us/* 
In his opinion he felt that the 
British should be Invited. 

The President then said he 
also had in mind a trusteeship 
for Indo-Chiha. He added that 
the British did not approve of 
this idea as they wished to give 
it back to the French sinqe they 
feared the implications of a 
trusteeship as it might affect 
Burma 

Marshal Stalin remarked that 
j the British had lost Burma once 
i through reliance on Indo-China, 
and it was not his opinion that 
Britain was a sure country to 
: protect this area. He added that 
he thought Indo-Chipa was a 
very Important area. 

President said France had 

(Continue*? on Page A-5, Col. 1) 
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(Continued From Page A-41 
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done nothing to improve the 
natives since she had the colony. 
’ INTERNAL CONDITIONS IN 

CHINA 

The President said that for 
'some time we had been trying 
to keep China alive. 

^ Marshal Stalin expressed the 
inion that China would re* 
alive. He added that they 
ceded some new leaders around 
ng Kai-shek. 




/ ^ 

ham, Gen. Isroay. Field Marshal 
Alexander, Mrs. Oliver. 

Soviet Union: Marshal Stalin, 
Foreign Commissar Molotovi 
Fleet Admiral Kuznetsov, Gen- 
eral of the Army Antonov, Mr. 
Vyshinsky, Mr. Beriya, Mr. Mai- 
sky. Marshal of Aviation Khu- 
dyakov, Mr. Gusev, Mr. Gromy- 
ko, .Mr. Pavlov. 

Bohlen Minutes 
Top Secret 

Subject: General Conversa- 

tion. . 

The President said Gen. Wede- ; The atmosphere of the dinner 
Smeyer and the new Ambassador. ' was mos t cordial, and 45 toasts 
Hurley, were having much i ^ jj] ^ ere drunk. 

ore success than their prede- a toast to the alliance be- 

>rs and had made more prog- tween the three great powers. 

jress in bringing the Communists Marshal Stalin remarked that 
jjn the north together with the it was not so difficult to keep 
tingking government. He said \ unity in time of war since there 

was a Joint aim to defeat the 
common enemy which was clear 
to everyone. He said the difficult 
task came after the war when 
diverse interests tended to divide 
the allies. He said he was con- 
fident that the present alliance 
would meet this test also and 
that it was our duty to see that 
it would and that our relations 
in peacetime should be a s strong 
as they had been in war. 

The Prime Minister then said 
he felt w*e were all standing on 



fault lay more w r ith the 




r 

* 

t 

* 


AuuDiomuii anu the Chungking 1 
government than with the so- 

r ed Communists. 

TRIPARTITE DINNER 
MEETING 

FEBRUARY 8. 1945. 9 PM. 

: YUSUPOVSKY PALACE 

Marshal Stalin acted as host. 
Present: 

United States, President Roose- 
frelt. Secretary Stettenius, Fleet 

mirol T pohu \fr p t Mr 

AAVCMJU AAA J A AAWU, **** ■ 

Harriman, Mr. Flynn, Mrs. Boet- 
tiger, Miss Harriman, Mr. Bohlen. 

United Kingdom: Prime Mih- 
llster Churchill, Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden. Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
Field Marshal Brooke, Marshal 
of the RToyal Air Force Portal. 

of the Fleet Cunning - 


Bohlen Minutei 
Top secret 

The President said he under- 
stood the foreign ministers had 
another report to make, and 
he would ask Mr. Stettinius, 
who presided today, to give it. 

Mr. Stettinius . - . reported 
on the results of the discussion 
at the meeting of foreign min- 
isters on the matter of provid- 
ing machinery in the world or- 
ganization for dealing with ter- 
ritorial trusteeships and de- 
pendent areas, as follows: 

It was agreed that the five 
governments which will have 
permanent seats on the Secur- 
ity Council should consult each 
other prior to the United Na- 


.. V.iv , > ■* 


fil'i 


Giulia 


UUUl tUtA, 


mo - 


chinery In the world charter 
for dealing with territorial trus- 
teeship and dependent areas. 

The prime minister interrup- 
ted with great vigor to say that 
he did not agree with one single 
word of this report on trustee - 


that it had in mtndparUc'ifi 
dependent areas which would t f 
taken out of enemy , control, for 
example, the Japanese islands in 

the Pacific. . . / ^ 

The Prime Minister accepted 

• . 'i 

Mr Stettinius* explanation but 
remarked it would be better tc 
say it did not refer to the Brit- 
ish Empire. He added that 
Great Britain did not desire any 
territorial aggrandizement but 
had no objection If the questicn 
of trusteeship was* to be conrio 
ered in relation to enemy ter- 
ritory. He asked how Marshs 
Stalin would feel if the sugges 
Uon teas made that the Crime, 
should be intern ationaliaed fc: 
use a a a summer resort. 

Marshal Stalin said. fee woulc 
be glad to give the Crimea as i 
place to be used for meetings oi 
the three powers. . . . 


the crest of a hill with the glo- 
ries of future possibilities 
stretching before us. 

Justice Byrnes proposed a 
toast to the common man all 
over the world. 


HOPKINS NOTE TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Yalta, February 10, 1945. 

. Mr. President, the Russia n? 
ships. He said that he had not 'have given In so much at th:> 
been consulted nor had he heard conference that I don’t think 

! should let them down. Let tfc ? 
British disagree if they want to— 


SIXTH PLENARY MEETING 
February 9, 1945, 4 pm. 
Livadia palace 


of this subject up to now. He 
said that under no circumstances 
would he ever consent to 40 or 
50 nations thrusting interfering 
fingers Into the life’s existence 
of the British Empire. As long 
as he was minister, he would 
never yield one scrap of their 

heritage. • , 

Mr. Stettinius explained that 
this reference to the creation of 
machinery w r as not intended to 
refer to the British Empire, but 


and continue their disagree mer- 
it is ft' 


• e 4- 

• ai 


TUTAcr^ntr 


ftlnmlv 


say 


referred to the reparations com- 
mission with the minutes to shov 
the British disagree about an: 
mention of the $10 billion. 


STETTINIUS NOTE TO THE. 
PRESIDENT 

(Ribbon copy, beariagj&f ini- 
tials of Stettinius as drafter and 
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| the ^flliasaiRg penciled notation 
i in Hiss' handwriting: “Bohlen 
'says ‘The President has already 
! tafcen this up with Stalin with 
Satisfactory results.’ (A. H.)“ 

(Yalta) February JO. 1945. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE 
PRESIDENT 

Subject: Recommendation that 
the three powers encourage Kuo- 
Min tang -Communist'unity In the 
war effort against Japan. 

As this is likely to be tjie final 
plenary session. I suggest that 
some time during today’s meet- 
ing you find occasion to urge the 
: Marshal and the Prime Minister 
' to see that full encouragement is 
1 given by their governments to 
Kuomintang -Communist unity In 
^ the war effort against Japan. 

TRIPARTITE DINNER 
MEETING 

Vorontsov Villa 

Bohlen Minutes 

Top Secret 

Subjects: -Reparations from 

Germany . 

Communique. 

■Rrifich onH AmpHran nnlitir.t 


* * ^ « v* 


Jewish problems. 

At the beginning of dinner the 
conversation was general. . . . 

After considerable discussion 
between the Prime Minister and 
Marshal Stalin as to English 
politics, the President said that 
in his opinon any leader of a 
people must take care of their 
primary needs. He said he re- 
membered when he first became 
President, the United States was 
close to revolution because the 
people lacked food, clothing and 
shelter, but he had said, “If you 
elect me President I will give you 
these things,” and since then 


(Matter here dele ted by State 
Department.) 

Marshal Stalin said the Jewish 
problem was a very' difficult one — 
that they had tried to establish 
a national home for the Jew's in 
Virovidzhan but that they had 
only stayed there two or three 
years and then scattered to the 
cities. He said the Jews were 
natural traders but much had 
fcoen accomplished by putting 
small groups in some agricultural 
areas. 

The President said he was a 
Zionist and asked if Marshal 
S^.hn was one. 

Marsha] Stalin said he was one 
in principle but he recognized 
the difficulty ... 

EIGHTH PLENARY MEETING 

February 11, 194a. noon, 

Uvadia Palace 

Editorial note: There are no 
full minutes of this meeting in 
the Bohlen collection. . . .There 
is, however, a subsequent page 
in the Bohlen collection,, entitled 
“Report of Last Day’s Proceed- 
ings” . . reproduced below * . . 
Bohlen Note 

Qo^rot 

V/V- 1.1 C W 

At the last plenary session, the 
communique was discussed and 
most of the conversation dealt 
with the details of language, the 
results of which are apparent 
in the final communique agreed 
upon. The Soviet suggested that 
in the part of voting procedure 
no reference be made to the 
fact that the proposal accepted 
was put forward by the Presi- 
dent. Marshal stated that there 
would be no objection to the 
President, or any other Ameri- 
can official, making it public that 
the United States' proposal had 
been adopted, but he felt such 


there was Little problem in re- ; a reference did not properly 
j^gard t o_ soc ial disorder in the ! belong in a coamranfffQe. The 
' UnitedTj>Utto.-* . . 'Sonet suggesion was adopted. 
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archill said tonight that war is 
^Inevitable but would be In- 

ble If Britain and the United 
tes were to follow a policy of 
tpeasement and one-sided ^dis- 
tent - • * ■ ' 

wartime prime murirter 
the statement to the As yqU t- 
Press in reply to M^nry 
remark in a speech a 
n&Hht that Churchill “dare not 
mf ess publicly the private eon- 
Lons of his group that war is 


_ _ “Sr * . ' •• \ f t ' . J k . b«r %■ , I. 

*? /• -S. X '<■ 

Site • 

U. S. Public Doesift 
Back Congress 

“ k ? : # • ’ • * ,***'"* v », m T m "T ‘ X w *V •- 

0*16. April' 20- (OB).— Henry Wal- 
'Uc* declared today that Russia is 
jmore anxious for peace than any 
other country. He charged the 
“majority” »of United States Con- 
gressmen do not reflect the views 
jot average Americans in their sup-! 

■ ■ i 

port of the “stop communism ^pol-. 


said also he did not 
r aH*ce a “Crypto-Communist” 
last Friday. The text 
's statement: 

hot describe Mr. Wallace 
imunist This mis- 
ient was given publicity by 


BJB.C^ who made 

on their misrepresent- 
being pointed out. 

t 1 said was *We have had 
litgly visitor - from tbs 
States who has foregathered 
that happily small minority of 
unmunists who are mak- 
a dead set at the foreign policy 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, our For- 

has patiently and 
pursued with the sup- 
trf Bine-tenths of the House of 

tans.’ 

>• Wallace says that I dirt not 
publicly the private co»- 
of my group that war is 


Wew la as follows: War Is 
taMe but It would be in- 
Britain and the United 
Wert to follow the policy of] 
and one-sided dia- 
nt which brought about the 


icy. - . 

He told a Norwegiwi audience: 
“We all long for p*ce but even 
greater than our desije is Russia’s 
desire for peace. 

“That desire is ao great that I do 
not believe Russia will ever pull 
but. of the United Nations.” 

Defends 'Vela jtighi - 
Wallace said the United Nations 
faced the danger of becoming a 

combination of great powers 
aligned against Russia. 

He said the right of veto in the 
Security Council and Russia's de- 
sire for peace, were the only two 
things that might avert the danger. 

JThe former United States .Vice 
President and Cabinet member as- 
serted that the “hardening of cer- 
tain lines'’ in the United States 


wuauLiitcu the greatest danger to 
peace. He idded: 

“I saw those lines and left the 
Government” 



the Truman 
Middle East, 


le will turn 
Instead of 




TOortiag Friday 1 ! speeds the 
fish P re ss Association, an 
serving most British newt- 
twn tt ted the word “fonr- 


the visitor to Britain, o 
waiiace, was “wtth" the 
iuhlsfe Churchill de- 
s as I small Britts 'j 
of leftist \Aborites and li - 
tests, inch^ffing 
of jParjiameat. 

In Ctado last night, 


Assails Congressmen 

In a reference 
doctrine of aid to 
Wallace declared: 

“The American pe 
to the United Natio 
allowing the Government to build 
up its military might and to use 
force to pi^sh down freedom-loving 
groups as at present'’ 

Wallace also assailed the “ma- 
jority of American Congressmen” 
for their stand on the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward - Russia. He 
claimed they did not represent the 
opinion of the rank and file of 
Americans in regard to present 
Russian policy. 

He concluded with the appeal: 

“Don't hate. Don't hate Com- 


- It said Churchill 


If 


(you believe in the United 
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^trives in Denmark 

penhagen, Denmark, April 
-Henry A Wallace arrived 
Copenhagen tonight on hi* Euro- 
pean speaking tour after climai- 

appearance* In Norway 
Jrtth an assertion that lit' w 
pe unfortmuite for workrpeau 
jlpiything happens Inside Russia 
upset its system qf government at 
the present time.9 

Before leavini*for Copenhagen 

ne told an audience of 2000 In 

that Scandanavians should 

uve a friendly understanding 
e Russians, and added: 
is important that fte W 
*y*tem be successful as well 
e American and the Socialist 
aywems. Russia needs to feel ae- 1 
so ahe Win be able to give] 
citizens a greater \ 

freedom to travel in ai 

^^ome moa fr fep^v 
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people HU arrive at a »ridnn op 
the side of peace to use the United 
Nations and not to act unilaterally 
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hysteria Tims as a chIM recovers 
from the measles." 

He was to speak at a firmer*' 
meeting before taking off last 
night for Copenhagen. Denmark, „ 
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this time there Is Certain jmoont of 
:t Churchill’s ailment. It is wrapped in 


n 

o 


^'become so obvious that the talk of • « post-Bermuda 
Bit Four conference as a serious parley seems absurd. 
?* Z As one add observer commented, “What do the ipon- 
|v*' 'sort of the Bermuda conference want tp do, anyway— 
^create another Stalin?*’ \ 


£v> lie sympathy £t freemen evw^er^SrSffi^wf'] 

Ite Sir Wto stoffi?hufrrii^ in hls'fldi^rfflph J«5fjdid^ r 

ilwh ^ T e fe lTwhm tgt i qnwe 

* war. Generally the British are nbt ^secretive Jaooat 
’ the health of their heads of government as tjiii cot®- 
tiy. is. _ But this time there is ^ Certain amount of 

mystery about Churchill** ailment It is wrapped in 
enough vagueness, indeed, to give rise to rumors of 
a diploznatic angle— ^onnecte^ with the desire to have 
! another postponement of th CTSermuda tonference . 

Assuming that Churchill's to disposition has a politi- 
cal aspect, it is just as well to * let Uie .Bermuda 
conference slide ft while* A cdufe^enee sans igs&da 
sans preparation would be bound to flop. As we said 
when the project was bruited, we see no present 
reason for it anyway. Host of the issues that would 
have to be tackled are to such a s\fiie of flux that 
there is no need to go beyond the ministrations of 
regular diplomacy. Korea is to a half light between 
peace and war, and no help, but rlfter harm, would 
come from “high level" totenwsitfon. Momentous 

I r 

events are beginning to stir in Germany, but they 
require day-to-day exploitation and 'diplomatic - ex- 
changes of tiie kind that will be undertaken at the 
coming meetings of Foreign Ministers. And to Moscow 
itself the succession fight for personal power has 


* create another 




£ However, the speculation about a political illness 
*oc thfc part of Sir Winston doesn't square with his 


“ 

^ <• 


snscy. 

Test of 


%\ - 'consuming anxiety to go “high level** to world diplo- 
w ry, This anxiety may or may not be shared by the 
y - of the Churchill government; but, judging from 
c,. Mia comments from Britain, Churchill ’i colleagues, in 
’ J C ^requesting meetings of foreign ministers, are equally 
*:• ‘concerned with their chief over a swap of hews and 
‘ideas on Russia, with the view of talking^things over 
• eventually with the Kremlin. So, most likely, the 
] * Vrime Minister is really ill. The curious statement 
issued by Churchill’s son -to -law supports this theory. 

( Or* — **• - — - ■ ■Util i m *ti ffavttiif fail n v 1 a 


* 
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fif ynnnr meu UUIV UUUiUiiii ifi duuoiiu( uuui s«u^ul» 

What Churchill has shouldered in the last six months 


* wualA have finished a normal man. Ii^ addition to 
* ^ his prime ministerial and parliamentary woijk^he has 
4 taken over Foreign Secretary Eden’s work, run a 
] couplp of conferences of the Commonwealth, and 
■ attended one ceremopy or function after another to. 
*■ connection with the Coronation. Of coarse, Churchill 
ii an iron man. but his is, after all, a’ human 
copstilJUfllL 11 ^ » \ - 
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ft* natural if he baa been ’to 

fthe frustration of tteBerinuda 

"that, our guesses are list as gwtf e^bu^^ 

rean feel as we follow the news of bim is tne same 

^sy mpathy w hich Is affecting millions* bf freople the 

iworU over. * Tj-fr 


tte -same 


iworld over. * 7 m ± i\\J. i 
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shouldn’t have too much trouble merely cross 
ing a warship infested ocean. 
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Address: b. 10 Downing St, London, S. W. 1, 
England ; h. Chartwell, Westerham, Kent, Eng- 


land 



British Pres* fkrrice 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Winston Churchill was a seven months’ child 
— although that fact does not entirely account 
for his early nickname: “Young Man in a 
Hurry.” In Time’s words “wholly English and 
part American,” he was the eldest son of the 
Right Honorable Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
great exponent of “Tory Democracy,” and an 
American beaut*', the former Jeanette Jerome. 
His paternal grandfather was the seventh Duke 
of Marlborough, his maternal grandfather, 
Leonard Jerome, who was at one time editor 
of and largest stockholder in the New York 
Times, who founded the first two American 
race courses, and who represented his country 
at Trieste after the Civil War, making and 
losing several fortunes during an adventurous 
lifetime. 


This descendant of aristocrats, statesmen, and 
adventurers spent the first winter of his life 
at Blenheim Palace in England, but his first 
recollections are of Ireland, where Lord Ran- 
dolph went as secretary to his father, who 
had been appointed Viceroy of Ireland. Two 


years after the family’s return to England in 
1879 the small, headstrong, red-headed boy was 


1879 the small, headstrong, red-headed boy was 
shipped off to the fashionable and strict St, 
James' School, where he was miserable until in 
1883 his family transferred him to a less 
pretentious school at Brighton. He was miser- 
able again when he entered Harrow, aged 
thirteen. There he proceeded to puzzle all the 
masters by his apparent backwardness in sub- 
jects like Latin and mathematics as contrasted 
to his precocity in English composition. Rele- 
gated to the third division of the Fourth Form, 
during his public school career he distinguished 
himself mainly by winning a prize for reciting 
1,200 lines of Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
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by becoming Head of Fags, and by 


winning the Public School Championship in 
Fencing. It was surely not an auspicious 
beginning. 
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CHURCHILL, WINSTON^onfmiW 

Lord Randolph's son was not worried. He 
had spent the last three of his four and a 
half years at Harrow in the Army Class, and 
military matters aroused more enthusiasm than 
Latin declensions. After three tries he qualified 
for a cavalry cadetship at Sandhurst, and left 
Harrow with a light heart and a bad taste in 
his mouth. He “could learn quickly enough 
the things that mattered,” horses and guns 
really mattered, and so it was logical enough 
that one of Harrow’s failures should pass out 
of Sandhurst eighth in a batch of 150. In 
Ma:*ch 1895 young Churchill was gazetted to 
the 4th Hussars. Stationed in India, he im- 
proved his polo and his mind, devouring Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Plato, Aristotle, Schopenhauer, Mal- 
thus, and Darwin with little discrimination but 
great curiosity and a sudden relish for the 
sort of education he had missed. In 1895, 
during a three months’ leave, he saw action, 

too. He had always thought it “a pity that 
it all had to be make-believe, and that the age 
of wars between civilized nations had come 
to an end forever”; now he at least had an 
opportunity to join civilized Spain in a war 
against uncivilized Cuba. At the same time 
he began his career as a newspaper correspond- 
ent by sending back reports to the Daily 
Graphic \ and after his return it was not long 
before he w^as working a way at a novel, Savrola 
(1900). This was the story of a political leader 
in the all too obviously imaginary state of 
Laurania, “a man vehement and of a high, 
daring cast of mind” who had a remarkable 
resemblance to himself. 

Action only whetted the young soldier’s 
appetite for adventure, and in the British Em- 
pire which he later described as “fanned by 
the quiet loyalty of hundreds of millions of 
faithful people under ever}* sky and climate” 
there were still many opport uni ties. In 1897 
transferred to the 31st Punjab Infantry, he 
served with the Malakand Field Force in India ; 
the next year he joined Sir William Lockhart’s 
Tirah Expeditionary Force as a “mere orderly” ; 
and the same year, getting himself attached to 
the 21st Lancers, he served with the Nile 
Expeditionary Force and was present at the 
Battle of Khartoum. He collected a phenome- 
nal number of medals for daring in action. 

But during all these campaigns Churchill's 
had been a dual role, that of soldier and wax 
correspondent for various papers. The real 
fruits of his adventures were two books which 
brought him fame and enemies, most of the 
* n higher Army circles. The Malakand 
Field Force (1898) was full of the sort of 
advice and comment that made the brass hats 
snarl when it came from a youngster, and 
The River War (1899) actually dared to 
criticize Lord Kitchener. Besides, grumbled the 
generals, it was well known that young Church- 
ill had succeeded in getting himself attached 
to all these various expeditions only by reason 
of the influence of his mother (Lord Randolph 
was dead) and her friends. Churchill looked 
the situation over and decided that journalism 
was more profitable than the military life, 
anyway even though he was not yet command- 


ing his later $2,500 per article. A career in 
journalism being easily combined with politics, 
in 1899 he stood as a Conservative candidate 
for Parliament from the constituency of Old- 
ham. He was defeated. 

Then came the Boer War. An hour after 
the Boer ultimatum Churchill \vas off to the 
wars again, an excellent contract with the 
Morning Post in his pocket. On October 11, 
1899 he put to sea ; and a little more than a 
month later he was taken prisoner by a Boer 
eventually identified as Louis Botha, later 
Prime Minister of South Africa. After a 
month’s imprisonment the incredible young man 
escaped, and, a price on his head, made his 
way to British-held territory after experiences 
that made uncomfortable living but good read- 
ing. By the time he rejoined the British fight- 
ing forces he was, without question, the na- 
tional hero. He took off his uniform for the 
second time on July 27, 1900, and on the 
voyage from Cape Town to Southampton spent 
the great part of his time practicing election 
speeches. 

Eleven constituencies were offered to the 
returned warrior, but at the general election 
in October, Churchill remained faithful to 
Oldham. The Tory slogan was “Every seat 
lost to the Government is a seat gained to the 
Boers,” and Churchill was victorious this time. 
His book on the Boer War, Jan Hamilton's 
March (1900), was highly successful and 
tremendously profitable; his lecture tour, which 
took him as far as the United States and 
Canada, even tnoTe so; and when Churchill re- 
turned to take his seat in Commons it might 
have been assumed that his career would pro- 
ceed in a less stormy fashion from now' on. 

It did not. Churchill had not rid himself 
of his habit of advising and criticizing every- 
one and everything in sight, including his own 
Party. Before long there was a little group 
of Conservatives in Commons known as the 
“Hooligans” because they shared this habit. 
The “Hooligans,” like the Liberals, believed in 
free trade, and b}' siding with the Liberals on 
still another issue, opposition to the Army 
Reform Scheme, Churchill proved that an ex- 
soldicr was not necessarily a militarist. By 
1903 he was announcing: **1 have passed for- 
mally Horn the position of an independent 
supporter to the position of a declared opponent 
of the present Government,” and the Liberal 
Association of North West Manchester was 
inviting him to stand as its next candidate. 
Even more amazing to those who had knowm 
his father was a speech which he made about 
this time, filled with concern for the “toilers 
at the bottom of the mine,” with indignation at 
the “great vested interests,” at “aggression 
abroad ” at “dear food for the mill ions,” and 
cheap labor for the millionaire.” In the biog- 
raphy of his father published in 2906, The Life 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, one of the biggest 
sensations in English biographical literature, 
Churchill, however, showed that he believed that 
h the Tories who had actual I v betrayed 
Ins father’s ideas. 

Fortune was with Churchill even in his 
change of party. The Liberals swept into 
power in 1906, and he with them. He received 
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bis first state post that year, becoming Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies; in May 

1907 he was -also appointed a Privy Councillor 
by King Edward; and in 1908, when Asquith 
took over, he was made President of the 

Board of Trade. The last -mentioned change 
of portfolio required a by-election, and this 
time he stood from Manchester and lost. This 
was partially because of opposition by the 
exponents of woman suffrage to a Liberal 
candidate who was still Conservative enough 
to believe woman’s place was in the home. But 
the Liberals of Dundee offered him their seat, 
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few months later, in September 1908, he mar- 
ried a Dundee girl, the Honorable Clementine 
Hozier — “and lived happily ever after. 1 ' (There 
are three daughters, Mary, Sarah, and Diana ; 
one son, Randolph.) 

As president of the Board of Trade from 

1908 to 1910 Churchill worked closely with 
Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. At this time they were both thought 
of as pacifists and radicals, except possibly by 
pacifists and radicals, Churchill battled against 
the Naval Estimates of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, introduced the Miners’ Hours Bill, 
the Licensing Biii, the Smaii Holdings Bill, 
the Old-Age Pensions Bill, and the Education 
Bill, and campaigned against the House of 
Lords, which had rejected Lloyd George's first 
budget. He was returned in the 1910 elections 
in spite of continued opposition from the 
suffragettes and in spite of the fact that the 
Liberals were by this time losing ground. But 
then Churchill's “radicalism” was slipping, too. 
Given the office of Home Secretary after his 
election, he not only called out troops against 
striking workers on two separate occasions, 
but personally acted as “Scotland Yard com- 
mandant 1 ' during the famous attack on the 
anarchists of Sidney Street. 

Nor did Churchill's opposition to armament 
expenditures withstand Agadir. Having im- 
pressed Asquith by a memorandum of his to 
the Committee of Imperial Defence in which 
he sketched the probable course of a war 
against Germany which he finally saw as 
likely, in 1911 he was invited to become First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Immediately he estab- 
lished a new board and made new war plans 
for the fleet, ordering a state of constant readi- 
ness. Between 1911 and 1914 he was responsible 
for the creation and development of the Royal 
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this period), for the Navy’s shift from coal 
to oil fuel, for the building of eighteen tanks, 
and for many other innovations. More than 
one of his changes were, however, unauthorized 
and accomplished only by the invasion of the 
jurisdiction of other departments, and there 
were constant battles over his high-handed 
methods as well as over Irish Home Rule 
(which he favored) and over Woman Suffrage 
(which he still opposed). But when the War 
came the British fleet was ready. On July 
14, 1914 Churchill sent it to a station in the 
North Sea in order to remove it from possible 
danger of a sudden attack on seaports. On 
August 4 he sent the memorable telegram: 
“Open hostilities against Germany/' 


Churchill’s role in the First World War is 
still a controversial matter. He himself has 
written a work of several volumes, The World 
Crisis (1923-1929), defending it (Lord Bal- 
four called it “Winston's brilliant autobjography 
disguised as a history’ of the universe/') 
Churchill has been blamed for the fall of 
Antwerp — where, incidentally, he took personal 
command of the defense after having been sent 
there to examine the military situation until 
recalled to his post of duty. And he has been 
blamed even more for the disastrous Gallipoli 
campaign, which was started on his insistence 
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best be attacked on her flank. On the other 
hand, he and many military commentators claim 
that his plans would have been successful if 
they had actually been carried through as he 
had w ished. 

In any case, in 1915 Churchill lost the Admi- 
ralty amid a storm of criticism, and was ap- 
pointed to “the well-paid inactivity” of the 
Chancellery’ of the Duchy of Lancaster. For a 
time he also had a place on the War Council, 
but when it was reconstituted he resigned in 
order to fight in the front-line trendies in 
France. For five months, until May* 1916, he 
was a iieu tenant colonel commanding the 6th 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. Then he returned to 
England to defend his conduct as First Lord 
of the Admiralty before the Statutory Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Dardanelles Expedi- 
tion, and to sit in Parliament. By July he 
was once more back in the saddle as Minister 
of Munitions in Lloyd George's Administration. 
“Not allowed to make the plans, I was set to 
make the weapons/' He supplied the Army 
and Air Force with all war materials, equipped 
the United States Army in France, helped to 
sustain Italy after the demoralizing Caporetto 
defeat, and once more earned Labor's hatred 
by his “work or fight” order of 1918, which 
broke a strike of the munitions workers. 

“Khaki elections” were always Churchill's 
meat, and he carried Dundee in the election 
after the War. Two offices were norv waiting 
for him : Secretary of State for War and for 
Air. His main task the execution of the 
intervention against the Bolsheviki, he bolstered 
the Whites in Russia for two years, and in 
diatribes against the “foul baboonery of Bol- 
shevism” invited Germany to join the anti- 
Communist front in return for all imaginable 
help from England. (He had already’ advocated 
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the Armistice.) Next, when in 1921 Balfour 
was defeated and a new Government formed, 
he landed in the office of Under- Secretary for 
the Colonies. As such he played a great part 
in the conclusion of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
December 1921 and in persuading Commons 
to ratify it, an act which won him the undying 
hatred of Irish extremists but the friendship 
of Michael Collins. 

The next year was an unprecedentedly bad 
year for Churchill. Lloyd George resigned; 
he himself proceeded to lose Dundee by cam- 
paigning as an anti- Socialist (he believed that 
the Liberals ana the Conservatives should unite 
against the Socialist threat) ; he was operated 
on f^r appendicitis; and, “without office, with- 
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CHURCHILL, VamTQU—CottiUwtd 

out a scat, a party or an appendix,” he decided 
to retire. Alter a visit to the Riviera, where 
he dictated The World Crisis , he bought a 
pleasant English countpr house and spent a 
few months doing nothing more political than 
laying bricks, painting (a hobby which he had 

adooted when recovering from Gall i noli 1 and 

writing. His enemies rejoiced, but prematurely. 
An incorrigible politician, before long he was 
standing for election again— as an independent 
who would “engage the Socialist menace in 
mortal combat and, if possible, destroy it 
utterly. ,f In the autumn of 1924. after one 
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of Essex. 

Churchill immediately and miraculously as- 
sumed the place of second in command of the 
Conservatives. He was given the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a post which he held 
until 1929. when Ramsay MacDonald stored 
a comeback. There were five years in oftTce, 
during which his most controversial acts were 
three: restoring his country to the gold stand- 
ard; helping to break the general Strike of 
1926 by ordering other newspapers to cease 
publication and himself putting out the vehe- 
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the country saddled with some $1,500,000,000 
of debt. After Labor’s short-lived victory (the 
first National Government followed soon after 
MacDonald’s accession to power), Churchill, 
who Has to remain a mere M. P. for the next 
ten years, visited Canada. There he worked 
on his remarkable six-volume biography of the 
first Duke of Marlborough, Marlborough, His 
Life and Times (1933-1938) ; and in 1931 he 
visited and lectured in the United States once 
more. 
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In the bitter years that followed, members 
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mocking titles of “Cassandra” and “warmonger 
because of his speeches both in Commons and 
out, warning of the dangers of a policy of 
disarmament and appeasement in face of a 
rapidly re-arming Germany. (Many of these 
speeches have been published in the four vol- 
umes, While England Slept (19381: Step by 
Step, 1936-1939 [1939] ; Blood, Sttiraf and Tears 
[1940] ; and Into Battle [1941].) “B ritain’s hour 
of weakness is Europe's hour of danger,” he 
announced after the Lausanne Disarmament 
Conference of 1932. Always his main concern 
was the British Empire. Even before the rise 
of Hitler to power he had seen an embittered 
Germany as a potential rival, but at that time the 
Soviet Union and Communism itself seemed to 
him an even greater threat. He had there- 
fore welcomed Fascism in Italy, assuring 
Roman journalists in 1927 that “if I had been 
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you from the beginning to the end of your 
victorious struggle against the bestial appetites 
and passions of Leninism. . . Your movement 
lias abroad rendered a service to the whole 
world.” A friend of the Mediterranean accord 
between Italy and Great Britain, during the 
Ethiopian War he was to ask that sanctions be 
lifted against Italy, peace concluded as soon 
as possible, and the incorporation of Abyssinia 


into the Italian Empire be swiftly recognized; 
as late as januaiy 1939 he was to speak tact- 
fully of Mussolini who had brought Italy 
“out of incipient anarchy into a position of 
dignity and order." 

Hitler was something else again. Hot that 
one could not “admire his patriotic achieve- 
ments”; indeed, “if our country were defeated. 
I hope we should find a champion as indomitable 
to restore our courage and lead us back to 
our place among the nations” — but Hitler's 
effectualness in carrying out the program of 
Mein Katnpf could hardly escape his attention. 
Furthermore, Churchill was willing to learn 
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supported the British policy of “non-interven- 
tion” in Spain (“I will not pretend that, if I 
had to choose between Communism or Nazism, 
I would choose Communism. I hope not to be 
called upon to survive in a world in a govern- 
ment of either of those dispensations”}, and 
although his son Randolph was one of 
Franco’s’" foremost British propagandists, by 
April 1938 he was more dubious than he had 
been about Franco's “independence" from his 
Fascist allies. In November of that year he 
ventured his opinion that “the British Empire 
would run far less risk from the victory of 
the Spanish Government” Although a Con- 
servative who would fight at the drop of a hat 
against even mild Tory proposals to give India 
a little mare independence, who regretted the 
abdication of Edward VIII, and who believed 
that Roosevelt’s ** “war on private enterprise 
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of depression," by this time he was also urging 
cooperation with the U. S. S. R. in the interests 
of world peace. 

Before Munich, Churchill spoke eloquently 
of Britain's overwhelming need for planes, 
advocated national service as a realistic meas- 
ure; after Munich, he announced, bluntly, to 
Commons : “You were given the choice between 
war and dishonor. You chose dishonor and you 
will have war.” On the day the Nazis entered 
Prague his talents and energies were being used 
to complete a 300,000- word history of the Eng- 
lish people. But on the day that England 
declared war on Germany his abilities could 
no longer be ignored even by Chamberlain, and 
he was back at his First World War post. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In April 1940 
he became chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee; on May 11, after Norway, Prime 
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of the Treasury; and October 1940, with Cham- 
berlain's death. Conservative Party leader. 

“War is a game to be played with a smiling 
face," Churchill once said. Sometimes this 
opinion had caused him to make mistakes. As 
Lord of the Admiralty he smiled, for instance, 
at Hitler’s invasion of Norway; as Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence he was still 
smiling, thinking of the French Army as Eng- 
land’s strong and sure ana But that Europe's 
hour of supreme danger, following the fall of 
France, was not Britain's hour of weakness was 
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eloquence of the Prime Minister, who promised 
his people nothing but “blood, sweat, toil, and 
tears." “We shall defend our island, whatever 
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the cost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight on the, fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the* hills; we shall never surrender.” 
“Let us to the task, to the battle, and the toil.” 
“Give us the tools and we shall finish the job." 
Churchill’s speeches during the days when the 
.bombs were raining on £ngiand and a Nazi 
invasion was expected momentarily were 4 ‘battle 
cries, dirges for the fallen, and hymns of vie- 
tory.” He “brought back the arrogance and 
splendor of Elizabethan language” ; and his 
words embodied the spirit of England, fighting 
alone until, with Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union, Churchill, Conservative Party leader 
who had in 1940 urged Allied aid for Finland, 
welcomed an ally. 

Churchill has had to face criticism. His 
Government’s policies toward Spam and Vichy 
France have been attacked; there has been criti- 
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to open up a second front in Europe, for the 
failure to exploit all the potential resources of 
India and other colonial countries through a 
more enlightened policy, for the failure to speed 
up production to full peak; and long before the 
fall of Singapore bitter words were coming 
from Australia. Often urged to rid his 
Cabinet of the men responsible for a half- 
hearted prosecution of the war effort, he dung 
to his friends until after the fall of Singapore 
and the escape of the Nazi ships from the port 
of Brest, when for the first time it seemed 
that his personal position would be shaken if 
he did not make extensive Cabinet changes. 

But it has been generally agreed that no other 
man can unite such a great part of England 
around him and his policies; though his faults 
may be many, his qualities are apparently indis- 
pensable and unique. He has therefore faced 
most debates without fear for the results 
should a vote of confidence be taken, obviously 
enjoying the discomfiture of less mentally agile 
opponents as he speaks in Commons, ,f his feet 
slightly apart, his short, stocky body rocking 
on his heels, his two hands grasping the lapels 
of his coat.” In January 1942 members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
Britain’s new Ally, were treated to the same 
sight, as he pledged an invasion of the Conti- 
nent in 1943. They, too, were carried off their 
feet with enthusiasm. Churchill’s visit to the 
United States marked his second meeting with 
President Roosevelt since he had become Prime 
Minister. Months before, the Atlantic Charter 
had been drawn up during a conference at sea 
of the two English-speaking leaders. 

It is strange that the man who is generally 
acknowledged as the best speaker of the world 
today has had to overcome the handicap of a 
lisp and a stammer. Neither is noticeable, for 
he lets his sentences roll out in a “curious 
dot-and-dash tempo" which has been much 
imitated. Not a good extemporaneous speaker, 
he memorizes what he has to say whenever he 
can, dictating it first to a secretary. Collec- 
tions of his speeches have been prolific. But 
in recent years he has found time to write, 
besides articles and those books already men- 


tioned, Amid These Storms: Thoughts and 
Adventures (1932); My Early Life (1934), 
published in the United States (1939) as 
A Roving Commission, an autobiography ; and 
Great Contemporaries (1937), a collection of 
essays on such world figures as Hitler, Trotsky, 
Alfonso of Spain. His literary style is 
vigorous, vivid, and impressionistic, filled with 
frank egotism and exuberant humor. As one 
critic puts it: “Mr. Churchill wears the purple, 
it is true; but he wears it with gusto, and 
nobody can deny that ht wears it with a 
difference.” Obviously a man who can combine 
both a literary and a political career must be 
a man of phenomenal energy, and Winston 
Churchill is that. ’‘Over-engined/’ someone 
called him once. 

A “knack for looking crumpled,” a “self-satis- 
fied smile that trembles between a grin and a 
pout,” a cigar, a “bulldog manner” and a 
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he manipulates with all the joyous unself-con- 
sciousness of a small boy or a born actor, are 
not the least of Churchill’s charms. His in- 
terests are far from being purely intellectual. 
He enjoys reading history, biography, books 
on military strategy, politics, and economics; 
but he is capable of taking at least an equal 
pleasure in backgammon, tennis, the theatre 
(particularly revues and musical comedies) — 
and good food. “My idea of a good dinner,” 
he said in leisurely and unrationed days, “is 
first to have good food, then to discuss good 
food, and ^after this good food has been 
elaborately discussed, to discuss a good topic — 
with myself as chief conversationalist” Lord 


Birkenhead once said: “Mr. Churchill’s tastes 
are simple ; he is easily contented with the 
best of everything.” And John Gunther*” 
repeats a remark which Churchill may or may 
not have made during a walk in the slums of 
the Midlands. “Fancy living in one of these 
streets — never seeing anything beautiful — never 
eating anything savory — never saying anything 
clever !” 
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Who’s Who 1941 

CONNAUGHT, ARTHUR WILLIAM 
PATRICK ALBERT, DUKE OF (kon'ot) 
May 1, 1850 — Jam 16, 1942 Last of four sons 
of Queen Victoria ; Governor -General of Canada 
1911 to 1916; senior held marshal of the 
British Army. 
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CROWELL, T(HOMAS) IRVING 1867(?) 

—Jan. 12, 1942 Chairman of the board of the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York book 
publishers, with whom he had been associated 
for sixty years. 
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CURTIS, HEBER D(OUST) June 27, 1872 

— Jan. 8, 1942 Internationally known astron- 
omer; famous for expeditions to all parts of 
the world in search of rare solar phenomena; 
head of observatories at the University of 
Michigan. 
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DOIHARA, XENJI (d^i-ba-ra ken-ji) 
Aug.(?), 1883- Commander in chief of the 
Japanese Air Force 

Address: War Department, Tokyo, Japan 

Bland, stocky little Major General Kenji 
Doiliara, in 1942 commander in chief of the 
Japanese Air Force, is an acknowledged master 
of intrigue. His reputation was not made in 
the air, but in Manchuria and northern China, 
where he spent long years as a secret agent, 
professional propagandist, and soldier-diplomat 
A man with very' strong “Pan-Asia” feelings 
who is supposed to have had “more Chinese 
acquaintances . . . than any living Chinese in 
active political life,” he originated the pre-1937 
Japanese policy of dividing China’s northern 
provinces from those of the south by fomenting 
and encouraging “autonomy” movements and 
setting up puppet governments, and he tried 
almost singfehanded to carry it out. To a 
great extent he was successful. 

Bom a poor boy in Okayama, Japan, in 
August 1883, Doihara became a specialist in 
Chinese at the Japanese Military Academy, 
from which he was graduated first in his class. 
Later he went on to attend the Military Staff 
College, from which he was graduated in 1912. 
According to John Gunther Hi , one of his early 
jobs was to support the Anfu group of Chinese 
leaders who ruled Peking (later renamed Pei- 
ping) with Japanese connivance and sold con- 
cessions to the Japanese at outrageous prices; 
and when the clique broke up he smuggled its 
leader to safety in a laundry basket. He 
served for years as an adviser to the Chinese 
Ministry of War, but his contract was finally 
liquidated when he fell under suspicion. Next 
lie went to Peiping to become assistant military 
attache to the Japanese Legation under Gen- 
eral Honjo. He was already knowm as an 
aulhorit}' on men and affairs in the most distant 
sections of China, and his talents were soon 
being put to maximum use. 

In 1931 General Honjo was appointed com- 
mander of the Japanese Kwantung forces, and 
he immediately made Doihara (then a mere 
colonel) his chief intelligence officer with the 
title of chief of the Bureau of Military Rela- 
tions and headquarters at Mukden, Manchuria, 
the “nerve center” of the Army’s secret service. 
It is Doihara who was supposedly responsible 
not only for conceiving the daring plan which 
resulted in the “Mukden incident” and the sub- 
sequent occupation of Manchuria by Japanese 
troops, but also for bringing from Tokyo secret 
instructions to General Honjo which gave the 
latter full discretionary powers to act. When 
a Japanese officer was assassinated, Doihara 
spread rumors that the assassin was being pro- 
tected by Chinese authorities. Tension grew. 
Finally, on September 18, 1931, a manufactured 
“bombing” on the Chinese Manchurian Rail- 
way line at Mukden, ascribed by the Japanese 
to Chinese terrorists, brought the Kwantung 
Army into action. The Sino-Japanese conflict 
had begun. 
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few living men of whom it could be said 
without question: He is a gfeat man, cele- 
bratejLa birthday, Prime, Minister Win - 
ston ^vfo archill w as 

ree years before Churchill was bom, 
Bismarck made the German Empire Eu- 
rope’s No. i power by defeating France, 
This same year, and as a result of the 
same war, Paris gave Europe the first 
example of a new revolutionary political 
form — the commune or soviet. 

During the whole course of Cburchiirs 
life, Britain had been engaged in a hidden 
or open life & death struggle with Ger- 
many. In World War I the struggle had 
bled Britain white. In World War II Brit- 
ain had had her closest squeak since 
Napoleon. More than any other single 
man, Winston Churchill had saved the 
Empire and in doing so had saved Western 
civilization. But there had been a price. ' '• 

Now, as the Organizer of Victory looked 
toward Europe, he could not but feel : well 
done. Europe’s No. i power was all but 
crushed. But that crushing had brought 
forth a new power in Europe. In the 
mighty form of Russia, the commune — 
the second of those political fates that 
stood near Winston Churchill’s cradle — 
had emerged as a potential power such as 
Germany could never have hoped to be. 
Russia embodied a new form of social, 
economic and political organization — So- 
cialism. Already most of Europe had felt 
her influence, as the heavings and thresh- 
ings in the liberated countries clearly 
showed. And she was a vast Asiatic power. 
The mass of Russia in Asia weighed down 
upon the whole long northern line of Brit- 
ain in Asia. 

What did Russia portend for Britain 
and the world? Winston Churchill had in- 
vested heavily in the belief that Russia 
wanted and needed at least a generation 
of peace. Beyond that he could scarcely 
go. Even before that time had elapsed, 
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passed into other hands: ‘The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new — new 
faces, other minds." 

For the present, the world might well 
say of him what he had said of his friend. 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts: '"The great General Smuts 
. . , that wonderful . man with his . . . 
eyes watching from the distance the whole 
panorama of European affairs, does well 
deserve our gratitude.” 

New Power 

A plan for the formation of a new Bal- 
kan state — federated Yugoslavia — was an- 
nounced officially from Moscow last week. 
A new chapter in Balkan and European 
history had begun. 

Scarcely a month had passed since the 
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Red Army altered Belgrade. Sappers had ; 6J Until Yugoslavia was fully liberated, 
removed 4,15s mines, 7,* 70 imexploded £ .King Peter’s interest would Be protected 

bombs. 76,298 live German shells, most 
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boys drilled in streets over which stretched 
banners emblazoned with new Yugoslavia’s 
red star, Russia’s hammer & sickle. Big 
pictures of Russia’s Stalin, Yugoslavia’s 
Tito stared aide by side from every shop 
window. The grey-clad troops of the Red 
Army rolled ceaselessly toward the Hun- 
garian front in U.S. Lend-Lease trucks. 
Overhead, Russian Stormoviks and Fair 
roared. * ■* j.. ./.**?•, • 

Empty Symbol At the gate of the Royal 
ralace, fierce, shabby Partisans mounted 
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they would, the irg 
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Approval b 

in his pocket, firitish^aj^orted Dr. 
rich flew, not to London for the approval 
of Prime Minjster Winston &urdtiifr, bat 
to Moscow for Stalin’s OX After three 
days of Kremlin conference, Stalin ap- 
proved. Said the* official Soviet com- 
munique: “The Soviet Government wel- 
comes Marshal Tito’s and Prime Minister 
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Trro, Chotchhx & Subasich 

/h rite windows it was Tito and Stalin. 
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guard. But the palace was an empty sym- 
bol Young King Peter, exiled in London, 
might never live there again. Boys & girls 
of the Serbian Anti-Fascist Youth Congress 
chanted: “We don’t want Peter, we want 
Tito." Said Tito: “Old Balkan differences 
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dvice by Moscow. For three weeks 
the / Partis an Nationa l liberation Com- 
£“hajfbeen busy 
e pe^Hwieoslavia. Twic 


on paper, 
had flown 

to Moscow, conferred with Stalin and the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Viacheslav M. Molotov. Last week a plan 
for the reorganization of Yugoslavia was 
evolved: 

Q Yugoslavia would consist of six fed- 
erated, autonomous districts (Serbia, Cro- 
atia, Siovenia, Bosnia -Herzegovina , Mon- 
tenegro, Macedonia), each with its own 
)*>cal government, schools, customs. 

Q Over the six local governments would 
be a central government, with a cabinet 
of 28 members, including the governors of 
the six districts. Tito probably would be 
Prime Minister. 


democratic national forces « * • and to 
create a democratic, federative Yugoslavia.” 
Promptly, Marshal Tito promised am- 
nesty to all the Chetnik followers of Gen- 
eral Draja Mihailovich (against whom he 
had fought since 1942) who surrendered 

industrial and commercial enterprises, sev- 
eral banks, 30,000 farms nationaHzrd. ' 
Territorial Demands. The new power 
at once began to expand. Yugoslav Mace- 
donians insisted that Yugoslavia’s new Ma- 
cedonian district should include not only 
Bulgarian Macedonia but Greek Macedonia, 
id Bulgarian Prime Minister 
iev, whose country is 
1 y tne*Red Army and Qxnmunut-doinm- 

ated^ partisan bands: “I can definitely 
atatewuigana wiii create no difficulties." 
But breek Macedonia is the richest of 
all Greek provinces and includes thc^bigg~ 
Aegean port of Salonika. Wj/ - 
Already aging Dr. I orip/^gi odlak ^ 
Tito’s Foreign Minister, . had exdumged 
sharp words with Italy’s Count Carlo 
Sfoixa over Yukoslav d/dms to Trieste. 
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